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LUILBRALU BRB. 
THE ANCIENT TOMBs. 


BY FRANCES BROWN. 


They rise on isle and ocean shore, 
They stand by lake and stream, 

And biend with many a shepherd’s tale, 
And many a pvet’s dream ; ; 

Where darkly lours the northern pine, 
Where bright the myrtle blooms, 

And on the desert’s trackless sands, 
Arise the ancient tombs. 





The hands that raised them long ago, 
In Death and dust have slept, 
And long the grave hath sealed the founts 
Of eyes that o’er them wept ; 
But still they stand, like sea-marks left 
Amid the passing waves 
Of generations, that go down 
To their forgutten graves. 


For many an early nation’s steps 
Have passed from hill and plain; 

Their homes are gone, their deeds forgot, 
But still their tombs remain— 

To tell, when Time hath left no trace 
Of tower or storied page, 

Our ancient earth, how glorious was 
Her early heritage. 


They tell us of the lost and mourned, 
When earth was new to tears ; 
The bard that left his tuneful lyre, 











‘ That is towards the Crimea,’ interrupted the Chevatier. 
‘ Precisely.—I remember a curious incident which occurred one night as 
we approached “ Chitepsk”—you know Chitepsk, it is where they ore 
prisoners--a miserable dreary tract, where the snow never melts, and the frost 
is so intense you often see a drove of wolves glued fast to the snow, by the 
feet, and howling fearfully—a strange sight to be sure, Well, the night was 
falling, and a thin cutting snow-drift beginning to drop, when Dru,—I always 
call him so—short—said he to me :— 
““ Bub,”—he did the same to me—“ Bub,” said he, “do you remark that 
off-side leader ?” 
‘*« T see him,” said I. : ; 
** Well, [ have been watchiug the fellow since the last stage, and confound 
me if he has ever tightened a trace; and you see he is aright active one, not- 
withstanding. He capers along gaily enough. I'll touch him up a bit; and 
with that he gave a flourish of his knouted whip, and came down on him with 
a smarting cut. Lord, how he jumped—tive feet off the ground in one spring 
—and, hang me, if he didn’t tear off his-beard—there it was, hanging to he 
pole—a very shocking sight, | must confess, though Dra didn’t seem to min 
it. However, we were obliged to pull up and get out the team. Well, you 
would not believe what we saw when we got down. You'd never guess who 
was the off leader—it was the Princess Odoznovskoi. Poor thing! the last 
time I saw her, before that, she was dancing in his Amber Palace, with Prince 
Alexander. She and her husband had been banished to Chitepsk, and has 
he was ill, she had put on a false beard, and was taking a short stage in his 
place.’ : 
1 did not venture to wait for more, but leaving Duchesne to make the 
most of the General, passed onwards towards the salon, which already was 
rapidly filling with visitors. ‘ Me 
The Countess received me with more than wonted kindness of manner, 
and Mademoiselle assumed a tone of actual cordiality I had never perceived 
before ; while, as she exchanged greetings with me, she said in a low voice :— 
‘Let me speak with you in the picture-gallery, in hali an hour. : 
Before I could utter my assent she had passed on, and was speaking to 
another. , , 
Somewhat curious to conceive what Mademoiselle de Lacostellerie might 





The chief that left his spears ; 

Ah! where their lights otf love and fame 
On those dark altars shed, 

To keep undimmed, through time and change, 
The memory of the dead ? 

: sé was 

And tor Ambit: Wreams ! 

For earth hath kept their monuments, 
3ut lost the sleepers’ names : 

They live no more in story’s scroll, 
Or song’s inspiring breath ; 

For altars raised to human tame 
Have turned to shrines of death. 


But from your silence, glorious graves, 
What mystic voices rise, 

That thus, through passing ages, speak 
Their lessons to the wise ! 

Behold, how still the world rewards 
Her brightest, as of yore ; 

For then she gave a nameless grave— 
And now she gives no more. 

Feb, 28, 1844, 





TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 
Continued from the Albion of last week. 

As we came forward to make our adieux to the Duchess, she rose from her 
seat and in so doing her sleeve brushed against a small marble statue otf 
Louis XVI. which, had I not opportunely caught, would have fallen to the 
ground. 

‘ Thank you, sir,’ said she graciously. ‘ You have prevented what I should 
have deemeda sad accident.’ 

‘Nay more, aunt,’ said Duchesne, smiling; ‘he has shown his readiness to 
restore the Bourbon.’ 

This speech, evidently spoken in jest, was repeated trom lip to lip in the 
circle ; and certainly I never telt my awkwardness more oppressive than when 
bowing to the party, whose elated looks and pleased countenances now were 
turned towards me. 

_* My poor bashful friend,’ said Duchesne, as we descended the stair, ‘ get 
rid of the habit of blushing with all convenient despatch; it has marred more 
fortunes than pharo or bouillotte.’ 

‘This, assuredly, is well done,’ said the Chevalier, as he looked around him, 
while he slowly ascended the stairs of the Hotel Clichy. The brilliant light, 
almost rivalling day, the servants in gorgeous liveries—the air of wealth 
around on every side—so different from the sad-coloured mansion of the Fau- 
bourg—while, as the opening doors permitted it to be heard, the sound of de- 
licious music came wafted to the ear. 

; ‘I say, Burke,’ said he, sopning suddenly, and laying his hand on my arm 
this might content a man who has seen as much as I have; and the game is 
weil worth the playing—so here goes!’ ; . 

The first person I saw as I entered the ante-chamber was Bubbleton. He 
was the centre of a knot of foreigners, who, whatever the topic, seemed highly 
amused at his discourse, ’ . 

‘ That is your friend, yonder,’ said Duchesne. 
* John Bull’ about him, Introduce me at once.’ 

Duchesne scarcely permitted me to finish the introduction. when he extend- 
ed his hand and saluted Bubbleton with great cordiality, while the “ General” 
lid not suffer tae ceremony to interrupt the flow of his eloquence but eontinu- 
ed to explain, in the most minute and circumstantial manner the conditions 
ot the new peace, secretly concluded between France and England. The in- 
credulity of the listeners was, I could perceive, consiterably lessened by ob- 
serving the deferential attention with which Duchesne listened. only interrupt- 
ing the speaker by an occasional assent, or some passing question as to the 
political relations of some of the great powers, 

‘ As for Prussia,’ said Bubbleton, pompously, 

* Well, what of Prussia, General ? 

‘We have our doubts on that subject,’ replied he, looking thoughtfully 
around him on the group, who, completely deceived by Duchesne’s manner. 
now paid him marked attention. : 

You'll not deprive her of Genoa, I trust,’ said the Chevalier, with a gra- 
vity almost inconceivable. ‘ 

‘ That is done already,’ said Bubbleton. ‘ For my, wn part, I told Lauder- 
dale we were nothing without Bosphorus—“ the key of our house”? as your 
inperor called it. , 

_‘ He spoke of Russia, if Idon’t err,’ said Duchesne, 
alr ot correction, 

Pardon me, you are wrong. I know Russia well. 

l€ steppes of Metchezaromizes, with Prince 


three | 


‘He has the true type of 


‘as to Prussia’— 


‘with an insinuating 


I travelled through 
sof Drudeszitsch. We journeyed 
\undred versts over his own estaté ] i 





mean by her appointment in the gallery, I avoided the groups where I per- 
ceived my acquaintances were, and strolled negligently on towards the place 
of meeting. ‘The gallery was but half lighted, as was customary on mere 
nights of visiting, and { found it quite deserted. 1 was sauntering slowly 
alone. musing on the strange effects of the half-seen pictures, where all, save 


¢ MUS yh striki i mibred down to blackness, when 
"Piarned my heed-™t Striking nts, Were OU, one was alone, and 


_ UU bee OU LTO 
though she evidently had seen me, continued to walk onward, without 
speaking, towards a small boudoir, which occupied one angle of the gallery. 
I iollowed, and we entered it together. 


at work since noon, and several couriers have been sent off from the war- 
office.’ fat: 5 

‘ What is to come next?’ said the Countess, sighing, as she thought of Paris 
once more deserted by its gay court, and brilliant crowd of officers, the only 
society ot the period. 

CW nat Sead, Madame Y said Duchesne, taking up the word. ‘ Parbleu! 
the thing is easily told: a conscription, a march, a bivouac, and a batile will 
form act the first; then, a victory,anda bulletin, and an imperial edict, show- 
ing that Prussia, both by her language and geographical position, was intend- 
ed by Providence to belong to F'rance—that Prussians have no dearer wish 
than io be thrashed and taxed. The honour of becoming a portion of the 
grand nation being an ample recompense for any misfortune.’ 

‘And so it is, Monsieur,’ broke in a bluff, hard-featured veteran, whose 
coarse and weather-beaten traits bespoke one risen from the ranks, ‘ He is 
no Frenchman who says otherwise.’ 

‘To your good health, Colonel,’ said Duchesne, as he litted a glass of 
champagne to his lips; ‘such patriotism is really refreshing in our degene- 
rate days. I wish you every success in your campaign; though what is to 
reward your valour in that miserable land of beer and Protestantism, I can- 
not possibly conceive.’ ; : 

‘ Poaamen, Jet me see you to-morrow, in the afternoon,’ said Mademoi- 
selle in a whisper, as she passed close to me. 

As I nodded in acknowledgment, Duchesne turned slightly around, and [ 
saw in his eyes he had overheard the words, though uttered in a mere whis- 
per. Still he went on— — ; , i 

‘ As tor us, who remain ingloriously behind you, we have nothing to do but 
read your exploiis in the “ Monite ur,” and would to heaven the worthy editor 
would print his battles in better fashion! The whole page usually“looks more 
like a beaten, than a conquering army; wounded vowels and broken conso- 
nants at every step, and the capital letters awkward, hard-featured fellows, as 
though risen from the ranks.’ 

‘ Tonnerre de Dieu, sir! do you mean an insult to me?’ said the old colonel, 
in a voice which, though intended for a whisper, was heard over the whole 
circle. ‘ 

‘ An insult, my dear colonel, nothing within a thousand leagues of such. I 
was only speaking of the “type” of our army, which may be very efficient, 
but is scarcely tou good looking.’ ; 

No words car convey the sarcastic tones in which the speech was deliver- 
ed, nor the mortification of the indignant colonel, who felt, but knew not how, 
to reply tox@mechataunt, Happily, Madame de Lacostellerie interposed, and 
by skilfully changing the topic OF conversation, averted further unpleasant- 

ness, 

My desire to learn something accurately, as to the state of events, made me 
anxious to reach my quarters, and [ took the first opportunity of quitting the 
salon. As 1 passed through the outer room, Duchesne was standing against 





There was something in the secret interview, which, while it excited my 
curiosity, served at once to convince me that had | indulged in any hope ot suc- 
ceeding to her affections, nothing could be less promising—this very proot of 
her confidence was the strongest earnest of her indifference. But, indeed, 
I had never indulged such an expectation. My pride might have been flat- 
tered hy such asupposition—my heart cou d never have sympathised in the 
emowuon. 

‘We are alone here,’ said she hurriedly,‘ and we may be missed, so 
let me be brief. It will seem strange that { should ask you to meet me here, 
but L could net help it. You alone, ot all whe frequent this have never 
paid me the least attention, nor seemed disposed to flatter me. _ This leads 
me to trust you. [have no other reason but that, and because I am tfriend- 
less.’ There was a tremulous sadness in the last word which went to my 
heart, and I could mark that her breathing was hurried and irregular for 
some few seconds after. ‘ Will you promise me your friendship in what I 
ask, orif that be too much, will you pledge yourself at least to secresy, 
Enough, Iam quite satistied. Now, tell me, who is this Chevalier Du- 
chesne? What is he ?’ 

I ran over ina few words all I knew of him, dwelling on whatever might 
most redound to his credit—his distinguished military career—his undoubted 
talent and lastly, alluding to his family, to which I conceived the question 
might most probably apply. 

‘Oh, it is not that,’ said she vehemently, ‘I wishto know. I care not tor 
his bravery nor his birth either. Tell me what are the sources of his power, 
how he is admitted everywhere, intimate with every one, with influence over 
all? Why does Fouche tear, and Talleyrand admit him? I know they 
do this—and can you give me no clue, however faint, to guide me? The 
Count de Lacostellerie was re{used the Spanish contract—Duchesne inter- 
feres, and it is given him. There isa difficulty about a card for a private 
concert at St. Cloud; Duchesne sends it. Nor doesitend here. You know,’ 
here her voice assumed a forced distinctness, as though it cost her an effort 
to speak calmly, ‘ of his duel with the Prince Dobretski ; but perhaps you may 
not know, how he has obtained an imperial order for his recall to St. Peters- 
burgh,’ 

‘Of that I never heard. Can it be possible ? 

‘ Have you then never tasted of his arbitrary power,’ said she, smiling half 
superciliously, ‘ that these things seem strange to you; or does he work so 
secretly that even those most intimate wilh him are in ignorance; but this 
must be so.’ She paused tora second or two, and then went on. ‘ And now, 
brief as our acquaintance with him has been, see what influence he already 
possesses Over my mother. Even to her, i dare not whisper my suspicions 
—while to you, a stranger,’ added she, with emotion, ‘I must speak my 
fears,’ 

3ut are they notgroundless? said 1, endeavouring tocalm the agitation 
she suffered from. ‘Inall that you have mentioned, I can but trace the de- 
votion of one seeking to serve not injure—to be loved, not dreaded.’ 

Scarce had I said these words, when I heard a neise behind me, and before 
{could turn around, Duchesne stood beside us. , ‘ , . 

‘Limplore your pardon, Mademaiseile,’ said she, in a voice of well-af- 
fected timidity, ‘ nor should [ venture to interrupt so Interesting a conference, 
but that the Countess de Lacostellerie had sent meto look for you,’ 

‘ You could scarcely have come more apropos, sir; the conversation was 
entirely of yourself,’ said she, haughtily, as if in defiance of him. 

‘ How could I possibly have merited so great anhonour, Mademoiselle ?” 
replied he, bowing with the deepest respect; ‘ Or is it to the kindness of a 
friend 1 am indebted for such interest ?” 

' There was anevident sneer in the way he uttered the word ‘ friend,’ while 
aside-long glance he gave beneath his:deep eye-lashes was still more deci- 
sive of his feeling. 

‘Few probably owe more to their friends than the Chevalier Duchesne,’ 
said Mademoiselle, tauntingly, as she took my arm to return to the salon. 

‘True, most true,’ replied he, with a low and deferential be rw, ‘and I hope 
I am not the man to forget my debts to either triends or enemies, 

I turned round rapidly as he said this; our eyes met, and we exchanged a 
short brief glance of open defiance. His, however, as quickly changed, and 
an easy smile of careless indifference succeeded, as he lounged after us 
owards the salon, where now a considerable number of persons were as- 
sembled, and more than usual excitement 1. Some generals of the 
imperial staff were also there, and the rumour ran, that the negotiations with 
England had be en suddenly inte rrupted, and th »negotiators had demand- 
ed their passports. , 
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a sideboard, holding a glass in his hand. It was necessary that I should pass 
him closely, and 1 was preparing to salute him with the distant courtesy of 
war fo Hy acquaintance, when he said in his tormer tone of easy raillery— 

‘Going so early? Won’tyou have a glass of wine before you leave ¥ 

‘No, I thank you,’ said I coldly, and passing on towards the door. 

‘Nor wait for the concert; Grassini will be here in half an hour.’ 

I shook my head in negative, and as I passed out, I heard him humming, 
with an emphasis which there was no mistaking, the couplet of a popular 
song of the day, which concluded thus :— 

‘ To-day for me, 
To-morrow for thee, 
But will that to-morrow ever be? 

That Duchesne intended to challenge me, seemed now almost certain, and 
I ran over in my mind the few names of those I could ask to be my friends, 
on such an occasion, but without being able to satisfy myself on the subject. 
A moment's recollection might have taught me, that it was a maxim with the 
Chevalier never to send a message, but, in every case, to make the adversary 
the aggressor ; he had told me so over and over himseif. That, however, did 
not occur to me at the moment, and I walked onward, thinking of our meet- 
ing. Could I have known what was passing in Ais mind, I should have 
spared many serious and some sad thoughts to my own. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
A SUDDEN DEPARTURE. 

So firmly had I persuaded myself, on my way homeward, that Duchesne 
intended a duel with me, that I dreamed of it all night, and arose in the morn- 
ing perfectly convinced that the event was pre-arranged between us. Now, 
although the habits of the service I lived in had, in a great measure, blunted 
the feelings I once entertained ot duelling, still, enough of detestation of the 
eatege remained, to make my anticipations far from satisfactory ; besides, I 
new in reality that Duchesne had no cause of quarrel with me, but from mis- 
apprehension alone could demand a meeting, which, our military code of 
honour always decided, should be accepted first, and inquired into afterwards. 
I regretted also, and deeply too, that I should appearto his eyes in an anwor- 
thy part—as though betraying the interests he bad confided to me. There 
were, as I have said, many things I hiked not in the Chevalier—the unsated 
desire he felt for revenge, where he had once been injured—the spirit of in- 
trigue he cherished—and, perhaps more than either, 1 shunned the scoffing 
habit he had ofdepreciating what every one around him loved, or respected— 
of stripping off every illusion which made lite valuable, and reducing to the 
miserable standard of mere selfish gratitication all that was great, or noble, or 
venerable. Already had his evil influence done me injury in this way—even 
now I felt, that, of the few day dreams I once indulged in, he had robbed me 
ofthe best, and reduced me to the sad reflection which haunted me throughout 
my whole career, and embittered every passing enjoyment of my life—I mean, 
the sorrowful thought of being an alien—of having but the hireling’s part in 
that career of glory which others followed. That I alone could have no thrill 
of patriotism, when all around me were exulting in its display—that I had 
neither home norcouniry! Oh, if they who feel, or fancy that they feel the 
wrongs and oppressions of misgovernment at home—who, with high aspira- 
tions after liberty, and holy thoughts for the happiness of their fellow-men, 
war against the despotism which would repress the one, or the cruelty which 
would despisethe other —if they could butforesee, how, in changing allegiance, 
they did but shift the burden, not rid themselves of the load—that the service 
of a foreign land is no requital for the loss of every feeling which ties a man 
to kindred and to triends—which links his manhood with his youth—his age 
with both—which gives him, in the language of his forefathers, a sympathy 
with the land that bore them—if they could but know and feel these things—if 
they could learn how, in surrendering them, they have made themselves mere 
waifs and strays upon lite’s ocean—that objects of purely selfish and personal 
advancement must be to them for evermore in place of the higher and more 
ennobling thoughts which mix with other men’s ambitions—they might hesi- 
tate ere they left home and country, to fight for the cause of the stranger. 

If such thoughts found entrance into my heart, how must they have dwelt 
in many another’s. I, who had neither family nor kindred—whe, from earliest 
childhood, had never tasted the sweets of affection, nor known the blessings of 
a father’s love—and yet, scarce a day crept by, without some thought of the 
far away land of my birth, some memory of its hills and valleys—of its 
green banks and changeful skies ; and in my dreams, some long-forgotten air 
would bring me back in memory to the cottier’s fire-side, where, around the 
red blazing turf were seated the poor, but happy peasantry cuiling the time 
with song or storvy—now telling of the ancient greatness of their country— 
now breathing a hope of its one day prosperity ‘ 


‘Captain Burke's quarters,’ said a voice without. At the same instant, t] 
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jingling of spurs, and the clank of a sabre, rs pm the questioner as a sol- 
dier. My door opened, and an officer in the full dress oi the staff entered, 
As I requested him to be seated, I already anticipated the object of his visit, 
which he seemed determined to open in most diplomatic fashion—for, the first 
salutations over, he began coolly to ransack his saberiasch, and search among 
a heap of ;apers which crowded it. 

‘Ah! here it is, said he, atlength. ‘1 ask your pardon for all this delay. 
But, of course, you guess the reason of my being here ? 

*] must contess | suspect it,’ said 1, with a smile. 

‘Qh, that [am certain of. These things never are secrets yery long—nor, 
for my part, do [think there is any need they should be. I conclude you are 
quite prepared.’ 

‘You shall find me so.’ 

‘So the Minister said,’ replied he; while, once more, his eyes were buried 
in the recesses of the sabertasch—leaving me in ‘the most intense astonishment 
at tne last few words, Thatthe Minister, whoever he might be, should know 
of, and, as it seemed, acquiesce in my fighting a duel, was a puzzle I could 
make nothing of. 

‘Here is the note I looked for,’ said he, as he took forth a small siip of 
paper, written on both sides. ‘ May I beg you will take down the details— 
they are brief, but important.’ 

“You may trust my memory with them,’ said I, rather surprised at the cir- 
cumstantial style of his conduct. 

‘ Asyou please; so pay attention for one moment, while [ read :—‘ Cap- 
tain Burke, of the 8th, will proceed by extra post to Mayence, visiting the 
following garrisons, en rvwte,’ here come the names, which you can copy 
et where his attention wil! be specially directed to the points marked A.B. 
and—— 

‘Forgive my interrupting you, but really 1 am unaware of what you are 
alluding to. You are not here on the part of Chevalier Duchesne ? 

©The Chevalier Duchesne? Duchesne?—No. This is a war despatch, 
from the Minister. You must set out in two hours, I thought you said you 
‘were prepared,’ 

‘ Hem! there has been a mistake here,’ said1, endeavouring to remember 
how far I might have committed myself by any unguarded expression. 

‘A‘l my fault, Captain Burke,’ saidhe frankly. ‘1 should have been more 
explicit at first. But I really thought from something—I forget precisely 
what, now—that you knew of the movement on the frontier, and were in fact 
—— for your orders. Heaven knows how far our mystification might 

ave gone on; for, when you spoke of Duchesne—the ex-captain of the lm- 
perial Guard, I suppose, — 

‘Yes; what of him?’ 

‘Why, it so chanced that he was closseted with the Minister this morning, 
and only lett five minutes befure your orders were made out. But, come, 
neither of us can well spare moretime. This is your despatch for the Com- 
mandant of the troops at Mayence, to whom you will report verbally on the 
equipment of the smaller bodies of men, visited “en route.” I shall give you 
my note, which, though hurriedly written, will assist your memory. Above 
all things, get speedily on the road, and reach Mayence by Wednesday. Half 
an hour’s speed, in times like these, is worth a whole year in one’s way to 
promotion ; and so, now, good-bye.’ 

I stood for several minutes after he left the room so confused ar 4 astonish- 
ed, that had not the huge envelope, with its great seal of office confirmed the 
fact, 1 could have believed the whole a mere trick of my imagination. 

The jingle ot the postillion’s equipments, in the court beneath, now in- 
formed me thata government caleche stood awaiting me, and I speedily be- 
gan my preparations for the road. 

One thought filled my mind,to the exclusion of all others. It was Du- 
chesne’s influence, on which my fortune now rested. ‘The last few words he 
uttered as I left the salon were ringing in my ears, and here was their expla- 
nation. This rapid journey was planned by him, to remove me {from Paris, 
where, possibly, he supposed my Saowiates of him might be inconvenient, 
and where, in my absence, his designs might be prosecuted with more suc- 
cess, Happy as I felt to think that a personal rencontre was not to occur be- 
tween us, my self-love was deeply wounded atthe thought of how much I 
was in this man’s power, and how arbitrarily he decided on the whole ques- 
tion of my destiny. If my pride were gratified on the one hand, by my hav- 
ing excited the Chevalier's vengeance, it was otfended on the other, by feeling 
how feeble would my efforts prove to oppose the will of an antagonist who 
worked withsuch secret and such powerful means. 7 

The same philosophy which so often stood my part in life, here came to 
my aid—to act well my own part, and leave the resultto time; and so, with 
— resolve, I mentally bid defiance to my adversary, and set out from 

aris. 

The ardent feeling which filled my heart on the approach of my first cam- 
paign, was now changed into a soldierly sense of auty, which if less enthusi- 
astic, was a steadier and more sustaining motive. I felt whatever distine- 
tions it should be my lotto win, must be gained in the camp, not in the court, 
—that my place was rather where squadrons were charging, and squares 
were kneeling, than among the intrigues of the capital, its wiles and its plot- 
tings. In the one, I might win an honourable name—in the other, I should 
be but the dupe of more designing heads, and less scrupulous hearts, than my 
own. 

Early on the third morning, from the time of my leaving Paris, I reached 
Mayence. The garrisons which I visited on the road seidom detained me 
above half an hour. The few questions which 1 had to ask respecting the 
troops, were soon and easily answered ; and, in most instances, the officers in 
command had been apprised that their reports would be required, and came 
ready at once to afford the information. 

The disposable force at that time was not above eighty thousand new lev- 
ies, the conscripts of the past year, who, although well-drilled and equipped, 
had never undergone the fatigues of a campaign, nor met an enemy in the 
field. But, beyond the frontier were the veteran legions of the Austrian 
compaign, who, while advancing on their return to France, were suddenly 
halted, and now, only awaited the Emperor’s orders whither they should carry 
their victorious standards. 

Asat the outbreak of all Napoleon’s wars, thegreatest uncertainty prevail- 
ed regarding the direction of the army, and in what place, and against what 
enemy, the first blow was to be struck. 

The Russian army, defeated and routed at Austerlitz, was said once more 
to be in the fielc, re-organized and strengthened. Austria, it was rumoured, 
was falteringin her fealty. Butthe military preparations of Prussia were no 
longer asecret; andto many it seemed asil, as inthe days of the Republic, 
France was about to contend, single-handed, against the whole of Europe. In 
Prussia the warlike enthusiasm of the people wag carried tothe very highest 
pitch. Thecourt, the aristocracy, but more powerful than either, the press, 
stimulated national courage, by recalling to their minds the famous deeds ot 
the Great Frederic, and bidding them remember that ‘ Rosbach’ was won 
against an army of Frenchmen. The students—a powerful and organ- 
ized class—st foremost in this patriotic movement. Their excited im- 
aginations, warmed by the spirit-stirring songs of Korner and Uhland, and 
od with the instincts of that chivalry which is a German’s birthright, 
t y rey over the country, calling upon their fellow-subjects to arise and 
defend the ‘ Vaterland’ against the aggression of the tyrant. So unequivo- 
cally was this feeling expressed, that even before the negotiations had lost 
their pacific character, the youthful aristocracy of Berlin used to go and shar- 
pen their swords at the door-sill of the French ambassador at Berlin, 

Tothis exalted tone of patriotic enthusiasm the beautiful Queen of Prussia 
most powerfully contributed. The crooked and tortuous windings of diplo- 
matic intrigue found no sympathy in her frank and generous nature. Rely- 
ing on the native energy of German character, she bade an open anda bold 
a toher country’s enemy, and wascontent to stake all on the chances of 
a battle. 

The colder and less confident mind of the King, was rather impelled by 
the current of popular opinion, than induced by conviction to the adoption of 
this daring policy. But, once engaged in it, he exhibited the rarest fortitude 
and the most unyielding courage. 

Such, in brief, was the condition of that people, such the warlike spirit 
they breathed, when, in the autumn of 1806, the cry of war resounded ion 
the shores of the Baltic tothe frontiers of Bohemia. 

Never was the effective strength of the Prussian army more conspicuous. 
Their cavalry, in number and equipment, was confessedly among the first, 
if not the very first, in pe while the artillery maintained a reputation 
which, since the days of Frederic, had proclaimed it the most perfect arm of 
the service. The Emperor knew these things well, and did not undervalue 
them; and it was with a very different fimpression of his present enemy, 
from that which filled his mind in the Austrian campaigr, that he remarked to 
Soult—‘ We shall want the mattock in this war. Thereby im lying, that 
against such an adversary, field-works and intrenckments Suell be needed, 
as well as the dense array of squadrons, and the bristling walls of infantry. 


[To be Continued]. ° 





MARSTON: OR THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN 
[Continued from the Albion of last week.) 


We were about fifty in number; and atter being 
waggons, the procession moved rapidly through the suburb, until we reached 
one of those dilapidated and hideous-looking uildings which were then to be 
found — e stranger’s eye with the recollections of the St. Bartholo- 
mew and the Frronde. 


placed in open artillery 


She Alvion. 


the bayonets of a company of the national guard glittering above their heads 
at length indicated the place of our destination. The crowd shouted, and 
called us ‘aristocrats, thirsting for the blood of the good citizens.’ The line 
of the guard opened, and we were rapidly passed through several halls, the 
very dwelling of decay, until we reached a large court, where the prisoners 
remained while the judges were occupied in deciding on the tate of the train 
which the morning had already provided. I say nothing of the insults which 
were intended, if not to add new bitterness to death, to indulge the wretched 
men and women who could find an existence in attending on the otiices of 
the tribunal, with opportunities of triumphing over those born to better things 
While we remained in the court exposed to the weather, which was now 
cold and gusty, shouts were heard at intervals, which, as the turnkeys. in- 
tormed us, arose trom the spectators uf the executicns—death, in these fear- 
ful days, immediately following sentence. Yet, to the last, the ludicrous 
often mingled with the melancholy. While I was taking my place in the file 
according to the order of our summons, and was next in rotation for trial, a 
smart and overdressed young man stepped out of his place in the rank and 
drawing from his bosom a pamphlet in manuscript, presented it to me with 
the special entreaty that, ‘in case I survived, I should take care of its’ pro 
agation throughout Europe.’ My answer naturally was, ‘That my fate 
was fully as precarious as that of the rest, and that thus { had no hope of be- 
ing able to give his pamphlet to nankind.’ 

‘ Mais, monsicur,’ that phrase which means so many inexpressible things 
—‘ But, sir, you must observe, that by putting my pamphlet into your charge 
it has a double chance. You may read it as a part of your defence; it is a 
treatise on the government of France, which settles all the disputed ques- 
tions, reconciles republicanism with monarchy, and shows how a revolution 
may be made to purify all things without overthrowing any. Thus my sen- 
timents will become public at once, the world will be enlightened, and though 
you may perish, France will be saved,’ 7 : 
Nothing could be more convincing; yet I continued stubborn. He per- 
sisted. I suggested the ‘ possibility of my not being suffered to make any de- 
fence whatever, but of being swept away at once; in this case endangering 
the total loss of his conceptions to the world;’ but [ had to deal with a man 
of resources. 

‘Nc,’ said the author and Hp ama need ‘for that event I have provided, 
I havea second copy folded on my breast, which I shall read when I am 
called on fortrial. ‘I'hen those immortal truths shall not be left to accident : 
1 shall have two chances for celebrity ; the labour of my life shall be known. 
nor shall the name of Jean Jacques Pelletier go to the tomb without the re- 
nown due toa philosopner.’ 

But further deprecation on my part was cut short by the appearance of two 
of the guard, by whom I was marched to the presence of the tribunal. The 
day had now waned, and two or three lamps showed my weary eye the jud- 
ges, whose decision was to make the difference to me between life and death 
within the next half hour. Their appearance was the reverse of one likely 
tu reconcile the unfortunate to the severity of the law. They were seven or 
eight sitting on a raised platform, with a long table in their front, covered 
with papers, with what seemed to be the property taken from the condemned 
at the moment—watches, purses, and trinkets; and among those piles very 
visibly the fragments of a dinner—plates and soups, with severe! botiies of 
cognac and wine. Justice was so indetatigable in France, thatits ministers 
were torced to mingle all the functions of pu’lic and private life together ; 
and to be intoxicated in the act of passing sentence of death was no uncom. 
mon event. 
The judges of those sectional tribunals were generally ruffians of the low- 
est description, who, having made themselves notorious by violence and Jac- 
obinism, had driven away the usual magistracy, and, under the pretext of 
administering justice, were actually driving a gainful trade in robbery of every 
kind. The old costume of the courts of law was of course abjured; and the 
new civic costume, which was obviously constructed on the principle of lea- 
ving the hands free for butchery, and preserving the garments free from any 
chance of being disfigured by the blood of the victim—for they were the per- 
fection of savage squalidness—was displayed ‘a la rigueur’ on the bench. A 
short coat wihout sleeves, the shirt sleeves tucked up as for instant execu- 
tion, the neck open, no collar, fierce mustaches, a head of clotted hair, some- 
times a red nightcap stuck on one side, and sometimes a red handkerchief 
tied round it as a temporary ‘ bonnet de nuit’—for the judges trequently, in 
drunkenness or fatigue, threw themselves on the bench or on the floor, and 
slept—exbibited the regenerated aspect of Themis in the capital of the pol- 
ished world. . 
My name was now called, I shall not say with what a throb of heart I 
heard it. But atthe moment when I was stepping forward, I felt my skirt 
pulled by one of the guard behind me. I looked, and recognized through all 
his beard, and the hair that in profusion covered his physiognomy, my police 
friend, who seemed to possess the faculty of being everywhere—a matter 
however, rendered easier to him by his being in the employ of the govern: 
comes "4 s this > , “ = ue 
not ing aha, ean Whispered ths one Th ood Hak APR grown 
desperate from the sight of the perpetual casualties roand me, and, like Cas- 
sini’s idea of the man walking on the edge of the precipice, had felt some in- 
clination to jump off, and take my chance. But now contempt and defiance 
took the place of despair; and, instead of openly declaring my purposes and 
performances, my mind was made up to leave them to find out what they 
could. 
On my being marched up to the foot of the platform between two fright- 
ful-looking ruffians, whose coats and trousers seemed to have been dyed in 
gore, to show that they were worthy of the murders of September, and who, 
to make ‘assurance doubly sure,’ wore on their sword-belts the word ‘ Sep- 
tember,’ painted in broad characters, | remained for a while unquestioned, 
until they turned overa pile of names which they had flung on the table be- 
tore them. At last their perplexity was relieved by one of the clerks, who 
pronounced my name I was then interrogated in nearly the same sty/e as 
before the committee of my first captors. I gavethem short answers. 
‘Who are you?’ asked the principal distributor of rabble justice. The 
others stooped forward, pens in hand, to record my conviction. 
My answer was— 
‘lam aman.’ (Murmurs on the platform.) 
‘Whence come you ? 
‘From your prison,’ 
* You are not a Frenchman ?’ 
‘No, thank Heaven!’ (Murmurs again.) 
‘ Beware, sir, of insolence to the tribunal. We can send you instantly to 
punishment.’ 
‘I know it. Why then try me at all? 
‘ Because, prisoner, we desire to hear the truth first.’ 
‘First or last, can you bear to hear it? (Angry looks, but more atten- 
tion.) 
‘We have no time to waste—the business of the Republic must be donc. 
Are you a citizen?’ 
‘Lam; acitizen of the world.’ 
* You must not equivocate with justice, Where did you live before you 
were arrested ? : 
‘On the globe.” (A half-suppressed laugh among the erowd in the back 
ground.) 

* What protession ? 

‘None.’ 

‘On what then do you live, have lived, or expect to live? : 

‘To-day on nothing, for your guards have given me nothing. Yesterday, 
I lived on what I could get. ‘To-morrow, it depends on circumstances whe- 
ther I shall want anything.” (A low murmur of applause among the by- 
standers, who now gathered closer to the front.) 

‘Prisoner,’ said the chief, swillinga glass of cognac to strengthen the so- 
lemnity of his jurisprudence, ‘the Republic must not be trifled with. You 
are arraigned of incivisme. Of what country are you a subject ? 

‘Of France, while I remain on her territory.’ 

‘Have you fought for France? 

‘Lhave; for her laws, her liberty, her property, and her honour.’ (Bravo! 
from the crowd.) 

‘ Yet you are not a Republican ? 

‘No; no more than you are.’ 

This produced confusion on the bench. The hit was contemptuously ac- 
cidental; but it was a home-thrust at the chief, who had formerly been a 
domestic in the Tuieries, and was still strongly suspected of being a spy of 
the Bourbons. The crowd who knew his story, who are always delighted 
with a blow at power, burst into a general roar. But a liule spruce tellow 
on the bench, who had already exhibited a desire to take his share in the in- 
terrogatory, now thrust his head over the table, and said in his most search- 
ing tone— 

‘To come to the point—Prisoner, how do you live? What are your 
means? All honest men must have visible means. That is*my question.’ 
(All eyes were now turned on me.) ; 2 

I was now growing angry ; and, pointing to the pile of purses and watch- 
es on the table— 

‘No man,’ said I, ‘needs ask what are your visible means, when they 
see that pile before you. Yet I doubt if that proves you to be an honest man, 
That is my answer.’ 

The little inquisitor looked furious, and glanced towards the chief for pro- 
tection ; but his intrusion had provoked wrath in that quarter, and his glance 
was returned with a rigid smile. 

« Prisoner,’ said the head of the tribuual, ‘ though the question was put im- 
preperly, it was itselt a properone. How do ycu live? 

















‘That is a very doubtful support in those times.’ 


‘] do not recommend you, or a 
men was my ational os —— ol those around you, to make the experi- 
e bystanders gave a general laugh, in whi joi 
To get the laugh against one, is the od Bree Sipe Prd Tet 
France, and this answer roused up the whole tribunal. They scage ] haere 
themselves the trouble of a moment’s consultation. A few ds po - <g 
settled the whole affair: and the chief, standing up and drawing hit a4 
re from its sheath—then the significant custom of those places of Sheshs “4 
pronounced the fatal words ‘ Guilty of inzivisme. Let the criminal be eh 
ducted « la Force,’ the well known phrase for immediate execution - 
The + ap Mae — oye which none ever came back. Two torches 
were seen glaring down the passage, an i , j 
mn can os Benet Fa ge, and I was seized by the grim escort 
The affectation of cowardice is as childish as the affectati 
but I felt a sensation at that moment which took me by surprise. I had be 
perfectly assured of my sentence trom the first glance at the judges. If ae 
there was a spot on earth which deserved Dante’s motto of Erebus— “ 


“Voi ch’entrate, lasciate ogni speranza ”— 


it was the revolutionary tribunal. Despair was written all over it in char- 
acters impossible to be mistaken. I had fixed my resolution to go through 
the whole scene, if not with heroism, at least with that decent firmness which 
becomes a man; yet the sound of the words which consigned me to the scat- 
fold struck me with a general chill. Momentary as the period was, the 
question passed through my mind, are those paralysed limbs the same which 
bore me so well through the hazards of the campaign? Why am J to feel 
the fluttering of heart now, more than when I was facing sabres and can- 
non-shot? Why am I thus frigid and feeble, when I so lately fought and 
marched, and detied alike fatigue and wounds? But I felt in this chamber 
of death an inconceivable exhaustion, which had never approached me in 
the havoc of the field. My feet refused to move, my lips to breathe; all ob- 
jects swam round, and sick to death and fainting, [ thrust out my hand to 
save me from falling, and thus gave the last triumph to my murderers. 

At this decisive moment I found my hand caugiit by a powerful grasp, and 
a strong voice exclaiming, * Messieurs, | demand the doles of this sentence 
The criminal before you is of higher importance to the state than the wretches 
whom justice daily compels you to sacrifice. His crime is of a deeper dye. I 
exhibit the mandate of the Government to arrest the act of the tribunal, and 
order him to be reserved until he reveals the whole of the frightful plots whieh 
endanger the Republic.’ 
He then advanced to the platform: and taking a paper trom his bosom, dis. 
played to the Court and the crowd the order for my being remanded to prison 
signed by the triumvirate, whose word was law in France. Some confusion 
followed on the bench, and some bustle among the spectators; but the docu- 
ment was undeniable, and my sentence was suspended. 1 am not sure that 
the people within much regretted the delay, however those who had been lin- 
gering outside might feel themselves ill-used by a pause in the executions 
which had now become a popular amusement; for the crowd instantly pushed 
forward to witness another trial of sarcasm between me and my judges; but 
thisthe new authority sternly forbade. a Ss 
* The prisoner,’ said he, in a dictatorial tone, ‘is now in my charge. He is 
a prisoner of state—an Englishman—an agent of the monster Pitt"—(he paus- 
ed, and was answered with a general shudder): ‘and, above all, has actually 
been in arms with the fiend Brunswick (a general groan), and with those worse 
than fiends, those parricides, those emigrant nobles, who have come to burn 
our harvests, slay our wives and children, and destroy the proudest monument 
of human wisdom, the grandest triumph of human success, and the most illus- 
trious monument of the age of regenera.ion—the Republic of France.’ Loud 
acclamations followed this popular rhetoric ; and the panegyrist, firmly grasp- 
ing me by the arm, walked with me rapidly out of court. All made way for 
him, and, before another word could be uttered by the astounded bench, we 
were in one of the covered carriages reserved for prisoners of the higher rank 
and on our way, at full gallop, through the intricate streets of Paris. , 
All this was done with such hurried action, that 1 had scarcely time to 
know what my emotions were; but the relief from immediate death, or rather 
from those depressing and overwhelming sensations which perhaps make its 
worst bitterness, was something, and hope dawned in me once more. Still, it 
was wholly in vain that I attempted to make my man of mystery utter a word. 
Nothing conld extort a syllable from him, and he was evidently unwilling 
that [ should even see his face, imperfect as the chance was amung the few 
lamps which Paris then exhibited to enlighten the dismal darkness of her 
theroughfares. Yet the idea that my rescue was not without a purpose pre- 
dominated ; and | was beginning even to imagine that I already felt the fresh 
air of the fields, and that our journey would terminate outside the walls of 
Paris, when the carriage came to a ful! stop, and, by the light of a torch stream- 
ing on the wind in front, I saw the gate of the St. Lazare. All was now over 
ed by the guard, who orderé Badd Sparand me. The rerioovo. wae snrronnd- 
for my safe custody, and 1 had nothingAiore me but the dungeon. But at 
the moment when my toot was on the step of the vehicle, my companion 
stooped forward, and uttered in my ear, with a pressure of my hand, the word 
‘Mordecai.’ I was hurried onward, and the carriage drove away. 
My surprise was excessive. This talismanic word changed the current of 
my thoughts at once. It had so ofien and so powerfully operated in my fa- 
vour, that I could scarcely doubt its eflect once more; yet before me were the 
stern realities of confinement. What spell was equal to those stone walls, 
what dexterity of man or triendship, or even the stronger love of woman, 
could make my dungeon free, or my chains vanish into ‘thin air?’ Still 
there had been an interposition, and to that interposition, whether tor future 
good or ill, it certainly was due that I was not already mounting the scaffold, 
or flung, a headless trunk, into the miserable and nameless grave. 
As [ passed again through the cloisters, my ears were caught with the 
sound of music and dancing. The contrast was sufficiently strong to the 
scene from which I had just returned ; yet this was the land of contrasts. To 
my look of surprise, the turnkey who attended me answered., ‘ Perhaps you 
have forgotten that this is Decadi, and on this night we always have our mas- 
querade. If you have not gota dress, Ishall supply you; my wife is a friier 
in the Antoine; she supplies all the civic fetes with costumes, and you may 
have any dress you like, from a grand signor with his turban, down toa col- 
porteur with his pack, or a watchman with his nightcap. : 
My mind was too unsettled to enjoy masquerading, notwithstanding the 
temptation of the turnkey’s wardrobe; and I felt all that absence ot accom- 
modation to circumstances, that want of plasticity, that failure of grasping at 
every hair’s-breadth of enjoyment, which is declared by foreigners to form the 
prodigious deficiency of John Bull. If I could have taken refuge for that 
night at least, in the saddest ell of the old convent, or in the deepest dungeon 
of the new prison, I should have gone to either with indulgence. I longed to 
lay down my aching brains upon my pillow, and iorget the fever of the time. 
But prisoners have no choice; and the turnkey, alter repeating his recom- 
mendations that I should not commit an act of such profound offence as to 
appear in the assembly without a domino, if I should take nothing else from 
the store of the popular marchande in Paris, the wife of his bosom, at last, with 
a shake of his head and a bendingof his heavy brows at my want of taste, un- 
locked the gate, and thrust me inte the midst of my old quarters, the chapel. 
There a new scene indeed awaited me. The place which I had left filled 
with trembling clusters of people, whole families clinging to each other in 
terror, loud or mute, but all inthe deepest dread of their next summons, I found 
in a state of the most extravagant festivity—the chapel lighted up from floor to 
roof—bouquets planted wherever it was possible to fix an artificial flower— 
gaudy wreaths depending from the galleries—and all the genius of this coun- 
try of extremes lavished on attempts at decoration. Rude as the materials 
were, they produced at first sight a remarkably striking effect. More striking 
still was the spectacle of the whole multitude in every grotesque dress of the 
world, dancing away as if lite was but one festival. 
As I stood aloof for a while, wholly dazzled by the glare, the movement, 
and the multitude, [ was recognized by some of my ‘old’ acquaintance—the 
acquaintance of twenty-four hours—but here time, like everything else, has 
changed its meaning, and a new influx has recruited the hall. Cassini and 
some others came forward and welcomed me, like one who had returned from 
the tomb—the news of the day was given and exchanged—a bottle of cham- 
pagne was prescribed as the true medicine for my lowness of pulse—and I 
gradually gave myself up to the spirit of the hour. : 
As I wandered through the crowd, a mask dressed as a sylph bent Its head 
over my shoulder, and I heard the words, ‘ Why are you not in a domino? I 
made some careless answer. ‘Go and get one immediately,’ was,the pen A 
‘Take this card, fasten it on your robe, and meet me here again. The tel 
put a card marked with a large rose into my hand, and was gone ville rays | 
away among the crowd. I still lingered, leaning against one of the pi oy - 
the aisle. The mask again approached me. ‘Monsieur Ang _ 
whisper, ‘ you do not know your friends. Go and furnish yourself wilh & do- 
mino. It is essential to your safety.’ 


‘Who are my friends, and why do you give 1 
quiry. The mask lightly oy mann a, laid 
as if in the mere sport of the dance; and I saw : 
male from its an te cnt and delicacy. I was now more poghete: Sao ane. 
As the form floated round me with the lightness of a zephy I, w - o the 
word ‘ Mordecai,’ and flew off into an eddy of the moving mu ~ e. F- rated 
vbeyed the command ; went to the litile shrine where the turn *} by me a. 
opened her friperic, and equipped myself with the dress appointed; an oe 
the card fixed upon my bosom, returned to take my station beside the pillar. 
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A crowd, assembled round the door of one of these melancholy shades, and 





‘ By my abilities’ 


But no sylph came again; no form rivaled the zephyr before me. I listened 
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for that soft, low voice: but listened in vain. Yet what was all this but the 
common sport of a masquerade 4 

However, an object soon drew the general attention so strongly, as to put 
an end to private curiosity for the time. This was a mask inthe uniform of 
a national guard, but so outrageously fine that his entree excited an universal 
burst of laughter. But when, after a few displays of what was spee’y all 
but intoxication, he began a detail of his own exploits, it was evident that the 
whole was a daring caricature; and as nothing could be less popular among 
us than the heroes of the sheps, the Colonels Calicot, and Mustaches au comp- 
toir, all his burlesques told incomparably. The old officers among us, the 
Vendeans, and all the ladies—for the sex are aristocrats under every govern- 
ment and in every region of the globe—were especially delighted. ‘ Alexan- 
dre Jules Cesar,’ colonel of the ‘brave battalion of the Marais,’ was evidently 
worth a dozen field-marshals in his own opinion ; and his contempt for Ven- 
dome, Marlborough, and Frederick le Grand, was only less piquant than the 
perfect imitation and keen burlesque of Santerre, Henriot, and our muni- 
cipal warriors. At length, when his plaudits and popularity were at their 
height, he proposed a general toastto the ‘ young heroism’ of the capital, and 
pretaced it by a song, in great repute in the old French service. 


‘AVANCEZ, BRAVES GUERRIERS.’ 


‘ Shoulder arms—brave regiment! 
Hark, the bugle sounds “advance.” 
Pile the baggage—strike the tent; 
France demands you—fight for France. 
If the hero gets a ball, 
His accounts are closed—that’s all! 


‘Who'd stay wasting time at home, 
Made for women to despise ; 

When, where’er we choose to roam, 
All the world before us lies, 

Following our bugle’s eall, 

Life one holiday—that's all! 


‘ When the soldier’s coin is spent, 
He has but to fight for more ; 

He pays neither tax nor rent, 
He’s but whee he was before. 

Ifhe conquer, if he fall— 

Fortune de la guwerre—that’s a\\! 


* Let the pedant waste his oil, 
With the soldier all is sport ; 
Let your blockheads make a coi! 
In the cloister or the court; 
Let them fatten in their stall, 
We can fatten too—that’s all ! 


‘ What caré we for fortune’s frown, 
All that comes is for the best ; 
Whats the noble’s bed of down 
To the suldier’s evening rest 
On the heath or in the hail, 
All alike to him—that’s all! 


‘ When the morn is on the sky, 
Hark, the gay reveille rings! 
Glory lights the soldier’s eye, 
Tothe gory breach he springs 
Plants his colours on the wall, 
Wins and wears the croiz—that’s all! 


’ 


The dashing style in which this hereditary song of the French camp was 
given by ‘Colonel Alexandre Jules Cwsar’ of the ‘ brave battalion of the Ma- 
rais,’ his capitally awkward imitation of the soldier of the old regime, and his 
superb affectation of military nonchalance, were so admirable, that his song 
excited actual raptures of applause. His performance was encored, and he 
was surrounded by a group of nymphs and graces, among whom his tower- 
ing figure looked like a grenadier of Beobdignag in the circle of a Lilliputian 
light company. He carried on the farce tor a while with great adroitness and 
animation ; but at length he put the circle of tinsel and tiffany aside, and rush- 
ing up to me, insisted on making mea recruit for the ‘ brave battalion of the 
Marais.’ But I had no desire to play a part in this pantomime, and tried to 
disengage myself. One word again made me a captive: that word was now 
‘ Latontaine ;’ and at the same moment I saw the sylph bounding to my side. 
What was | to think of this extraordinary combination? All was as strange 
as a midsummer night’s dream. The ‘colonel,’ as if fatigued, leaned against 
the pillar, and slightly removing his mask, [ saw, with sudden rejoicing, the 
features of that galiant young friend, whom I had almost despaired of ever 
seeing again. * Wait in this spot until | return,’ was all that I heard, before 
he and the sylph had waltzed away far down the hall. 

I waited for some time in growing anxiety; but the pleasantry of the night 
went on as vividly as ever, and some clever ‘tableaux vivants’ had varied the 
quadrilles, While the dancers gave way to a well-perturmed picture of Hec- 
tor and Andromache from the fliad, and the hero was in the act of taking the 
plumed helmet from his brow, with a grace that enchanted our whole fe:nale 
population, an old Savoyard and his daughter came up, one playing the little 
hand-organ of their country, and the other dancing to hertambourine. This 
was pretty, but my impatience was ill-disposed to look or listen; when I was 
awakened by a laugh, and the old man’s mask being again half turned aside, 
Iagain saw my trient: the man moved slowly through the crowd, and I fol- 
lowed. We gradually twined our way through the labyrinth of pillars, leav- 
ing the festivity further and further behind, until we came to a low door, at 
which the Savoyard tapped, and a watch-word being given, the cell was 
opened. There our robes and masks were laid aside ; we found peasant dress- 
es, for which we exchanged them; and following a muffled figure who car- 
ried a lantern, we began our movements again through the recesses of the 
endless building. At length we came to a stop, and our guide lifiing up a 
—— stone which covered the entrance to a deep and dark staircase, we 

egan to descend. I now for the first time heard the cheerful voice of Lafon- 
taine at my side. ‘I doubt, said he, ‘ whether a hundred years ago any one 
ot us would have ventured on a night march of this kind; for, be it known to 
you, that we are now in the vaults of the convent, and shall have to go through 
a whole regiment of monks and abbots in full parade.’ 1 observed that, ‘ if 
we were to meet them at all, they would be less likely to impede our progress 
dead than alive ;’ but I still advised Lafontaine to allude as little as he could 
to the subject, lest it might have the effect of alarming our tair companion. 
There is no tear of that,’ said he, ‘ for little Julie is in love with M. le Comte, 
our gallant guide; and a girl of eighteen desperately in love, is afraid of no- 
thing. You Englishmen are not remarkable for superstition; and as for me 
and my compatriots, we have lost our reverence for monks in any shape since 
the taking of the Bastile.’ ‘ 

We now went on drearily and wearily through a range of catacombs, stop- 
ping from time to time to ascertain whether we were pursued ; and occasion- 
ally nota little startled by the sudden burst of sound that came from the revel- 
ry above, through the ventilators of these enormous vaults. But the Count 
had well oh gem his measures, had evidently traced his way before, and led 
us on without hinderance, until we approached a species of sallyport, which, 
once opened, would have let us out into the suburb, Here misfortune first 
met Us; none of the keys which the Count had brought with him would fit the 
lock. It was now concluded by our alarmed party, either that the design of 
escape had been discovered, or that the lock had been changed since the day 
betore. Here was an insurmountable difficulty. To break down the gate, or 
break through it, was palpably impossible, for it wasstrongly plated with iron, 
and would have resisted everything buta six-pouuder, What was to be done ? 
To remain where we were was starvation and death; to return, would be 
heart-breaking ;, yet escape was clearly out of the question. The Count was 
furious, as he tried in vain to shake the solid obstacle ; Lafontaine was in 
despair. I rather more quietly, took it for granted that the guillotine would 
settle all our troubles in the course of the next day; and the pretty Julie, in a 
deluge of tears, charging herself with having undone us all, hung upon the 
neck ot her cavalier, and pledged herself by all the hopes and fears of passion, 
to die along with him. While the lovers were exchanging their last vows, 
Lafontaine, in all the vexation of his soul, was explaining to me the match- 
less excellence of the plot, which had been thus defeated in the very moment 
of promised success, 

‘* You perhaps remember,’ said he, ‘ the letter which the father of Mariam- 
ne, that dearest girl whom I shall now never see again in this world, gave you 
for one of his nation in Paris. On the night when I iast saw you, I had found 
it lying on your table; and in the confusion of the moment, when I thought 
you killed, and rushed into the street to gain some tidings of you, 1 took 
charge of the letter, to assist me in the inquiry. Unlucky as usual, I fell into 
the hands of a rabble returning from the plunder of the palace, was fired on, 
was wounded, and carried to the St. Lazare. The Governor was aman of 
honour and a royalist, and he took care of me during a dangerous illness anda 
sluw recovery. Butto give me liberty was out of his power 
of the world so long that the world lost sight of me, and I remained, forget- 
ting and forgotten; until, within these few days—when | received a note from 
the head of the family to whom your letter was directed, informing me that 
you had been arrested and sent to the very 
tion of the world suddenly revived, and | d 
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olutionary commit’ee; and as I had no Coubt of your condemnation, through 
the mere love of bloodshed, i concerted with my Jewish friend the plan of 
having you claimed as a British agent who had the means of making impogrt- 
ant disclosures to the government. If this succeeded, your life was saved for 
the day, and your escape was prepared for the night. This weeping girl is 
the daughter of the late governor, who has engaged in our plot to save the life 
of her atfianced husband; and now, within an hour of daylight, when escape 
will be impossible, all our plans are thrown away—we are brought toa 
stand by the want of one miserable key, and shall have nothing more to do 
than make upour minds to die with what composure we can.’ 

Having finished his story, the narrator wrapt up his head in his cloak, 
and laid himself down determined never to rise again. The Count and 
his Julie were so engaged in recapitulating their sorrows, sitting side by 
side on a tombstone, like a pair of monumental figures, that they had neither 
ear nor eye forany thing else; but my English nature was made of sterner 
stuff, and thinking that at the last I could but die, I took the lantern and set 
sturdily to work to examine the gate. It was soon evident that it could be 
neither undermined nor broken down by any strength of ours; but it was also 
evident that the lock was the old one which had closed it perhaps for the last 
ceutury, and that the right key was the only thing wanting. Leaving Lafon- 
taine in his despair lying at the foot of the monument, on which the lovers sat 
murmuring like a pair of tartle doves, I determined to make a thorough 
search for the missing key, and made my way through all the windings 
of the catacomb, tracing the ground step by step. Still no key was to 
be found. At last I reached the cell where we had changed our dresses, and 
examined table, floor, and chair. Still nothing was to be found; but, unluck- 
ily, the light of the lantern glancing through the loop-hole of the cell, caught 
the eye of the sentinel on the ou'side, and he challenged. The sound made 
me start; and 1 took up one of the robes to cover the light. Something hard 
struck my hand. It was inthe gown of the Savoyard’s daughter. I felt its 
pockets, and, to my infinite astonishment and delight, produced the key. The 
pretty Julie, who had procured it, had forgotten every thing in the rapture of 
meeting her lover, and had left it behind her when she threw off her masquer- 
ading costume. ? 

I now hastened back with the rapid step becoming the bearer of good tidings, 
and revived the group of despair. The key was applied to the lock, but it re- 
fused to move, and we had another pang of disappointment. Lafontaine ut- 
tered a groan, and Julie poured another gush of tears upon her companion’s 
shoulder. 1 made the experiment again; the rust of the lock was now found 
to have been our only hinderance ; and with a strong turn the bolt flew back, 
and the door was open. 

We had all been so much exhausted by agitation, and the dreary trav-crse 
of the catacomb, that the first gush of fresh air conveyed a sensation almost 
of new life. The passage had probably been formed in the period when 
every large building in Paris was a species of fortress; and we had stiil a 
portcullis to pass. When we first pushed against it, we felt another moment- 
ary pang; but age had made it an unfaithful guardian, and a few stout attacks 
on its decayed bars gave us freeway. We were now under the open sky; but, 
to our consternation, a new and still more formidable difficulty presented it- 
self. ‘The moat was still tobe passed. ‘To attempt the drawbridge was hope- 
less; for we could hear the sentinel pacing up and down its creaking planks. 
The moment was critical; for a streak of grey light in the far east showed 
that the day was athand. Aftterresolving all imaginable plans, and abandon- 
ing them all as fruitless; determining, at all events, neverto return, and et 
without the slightest prospect of escape, except in the bottom of that sullen 
pool which lay at our feet—the thought cecurred to me, that in my return 
through the vault | had stumbled over the planks which covered a vault lately 
dug fora prisoner. Communicating my idea to Lafontaine, we returned to 
the spot, loaded ourselves with the planks, and fortunately found them of the 
length that would reach across the nearest part of the fosse. Our little bridge 
was made without delay, and Lafontaine led the way, followed by the count 
and Julie, 1 waiting to see them safe across, before I added my weight to the 
frail structure. But I was not yet fated to escape. The sentinel, whose vigi- 
lance I had startled, by my lantern in the cell, had given the alarm; and, as I 
was setting my foot on the plank, a discharge of fire-arms came from the bat- 
tlement above. I felt that I was struck, and a stunning sensation seized me.— 
I made an attempt to spring forward, but suddenly tound myself unable to 
move. ‘The patrol from the drawbridge now surrounded me, and in this help- 
less state, bleeding, and as I thought dying, [ was hurried back into the St. 
Lazare. 

After a fortnight’s suffering in the hospital of the prison, which alone proba- 
bly saved me trom the guillotine, then almost the natural death of all the sus- 
pected, I was enabled to get on my feet again. 1 found the prison as tull as 
ever, but nearly all its inmates haa been changed except the Vendeans, whom 
the crooked policy of the time kept alive partly to avoid raising the whole 
province in revolt, partly as hostages for their countrymen. 

On my recovery, | had expected to be put down once more in the list for 
trial; but it reached even the prison, that the Government were in a state of 
alarm tor themselves, which prevented them from indulging their friends in 
the street with the national amusement. The chance of mounting the scaf- 
fold themselves had put the guillotine out of fashion; and two or three minor 
attempts atthe seizure of the Jacobin sceptre by the partisans of the Girondists 
and Cordeliers, had been put down with such difficulty, that even the Jacobin 
Club had begun to protest against bloodshed, through the prospect of a speedy 
retaliation. ‘hus we were suffered to linger on. But, ‘disguise thyselfas thou 
wilt, still, slavery, thou art a bitter draught,’ and the suspense was heart-sick- 
ening. At lengih, however, a bustle outside the walls, the firing ot alarm 
guns, and the hurrying of the national guard through thefstreets, told us that 
some new measure of atrocity was at hand, and we soon learned the cause. 

The army under Dumourier had been attacked by the Austrians under Clair- 
fait, and had been defeated with heavy loss; despatches had been received 
from their favourite general, in all the rage of failure, declaring that the sole 
cause of the disaster was information conveyed from the capital to the Aus- 
trian headquarters, and demanded a strict inquiry into the intrigues which 
had thus tarnished the colours of the Republic. Nointelligence could have 
been more formidable to a Government, which lived from day to day on the 
breath of popularity; ang, to turn the wrath of the rabble from themselves, an 
order was given to examine the prisons, and send the delinquents to immedi- 
ate execution. It may beeasily believed that the briefest inquiry was enough 
for vengeance, and the prisoners of St. Lazare were the first to furnish the 
spectacle. A train of carts rattled over the pavement of our cloisters, and 
we were ordered to mount them without delay. The guard was so strong as 
to preclude ail hope of resistance ; and with all the pomp of a military pa- 
geant, drums beating, trumpets sounding, and bands playing ‘ Ca Ira’ and the 
* Marseillaise,’ we left our dreary dwelling, which habit had’now almostjturned 
into a home, and moved through the principal streets of the capital, for the ex- 
press purpose of popular display, in the centre of a large body of horse and, 
foot, and an incalculable multitude of spectators, until in the distance we saw 
the instrumentof death. 
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MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
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‘But they mustn’t know it to-night, my precious soul,’ said Mark : ‘so have 
the house shut, and the kitchen fire made up; and when it’s all ready, put a 
light in the winder, and we'll come in. One more! I long to hear about old 
friends. You'll tell me all about em, won’t you: Mr. Pinch, and the butcher’s 
dog down the street, and the terrier over the way, and the wheelwright’s, and 
every one of ’em. When I first caught sight of the church to-night, I thought 
the steeple would have choked me, I did. Onemore! Won’t you? Nota 
very litile one to finish off with ?’ 

‘You have had plenty, 1 am sure,’ said the hostess. ‘Go along with your 
foreign manners !’ 

‘ That aint foreign, bless you!’ cried Mark. ‘ Native as oysters, that is: 
One more, because it’snative! As a mark of respect for the land we live in! 
This don’t count as between you and me, you understand,’ said Mr. Tapley. 
‘La’n’ta kissin’ you now, you'll observe. 1 have been among the patriots ; 
I'm a kissin’ my country.’ 

It would have been very unreasonable to complain of the exhibition of his 
patriotism with which he followed up this explanation, that it was all luke- 
warm or indifferent. When he had given full expression to his nationality, 


; he hurried off to Martin; while Mrs. Lupin, in a state of great agitation and 


excitement, prepared for their reception. 

The company soon came tumbling out: insisting to each other that the Dra- 
gon clock was half an hour too fast, and tnat the thunder must have affected it. 
Impatient, wet, and weary, though they were, Martin and Mark were over- 
joyed to see these old faces, and watched them with delighted interest, as they 
departed from the house, and passed close by them, 

‘ There’s the old tailor, Mark !’ whispered Martin. 

‘There he goes, Sir! A little bandyer than he was, I think, Sir, aint he ? 
His figure’s so far altered, as it seems to me, that you might wheel a rather 
larger barrow between his legs as he walks, than you could have done conve- 
niently, when we know’d him, There's Sam a coming out, Sir.’ 

‘Ah, to be sure!’ cried Martin: ‘Sam, the hostler. I wonder whether that 
horse of Pecksnifi’s is alive still ?’ : 

‘Not a doubt on it, Sir,’ returned Mark. ‘That’s a description of animal, 
Sir, as will go on in a bony way peculiar to himself for a long time, and get 
into the newspapers at last ander the title of “ Sing lar Tenacity of Life in a 
Quadruped.” As if he had ever been alive in all his lite, worth mentioning! 





There’s the clerk, Sir,—wery drunk, as usual. 
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‘Isee him!’ said Martin, laughing. ‘But, my life, how wet you are, 
Mark!’ 

‘Jam! Whai do you consider yourself, Sir?’ 

‘Oh, not half as bad,’ said his fellow-traveller, with an air of great vexa- 
tion. ‘I told you notto keep on the windy side, Mark, but to let us change 
and changeabout. The rain has been beating on you ever since it began.’ 

* You don’t know how it pleases me, Sir,’ said Mark, after a short silence, 
‘if | may make so bold as say so, to hear you a going or. in that there uncom- 
mon considerate way of yours; which | don’t mean to attend to, never, but 
which, ever since that time when I was floored in Eden, you have showed.’ 

‘ Ah Mark" sighed Martin, ‘ the less we say of that the better. Do I see the 
ligyt yonder ?’ 

‘ 'That’s the light ’ cried Mark. ‘Lord bless her, what briskness she pos- 
sesses! Now for it, Sir. Neat wines, good beds, and first-rate entertainment 
for man or beast.’ 

The kitchen fire burnt clear and red, the table was spread out, the kettle 
boiled, the slippers were there, the boot-jack too, sheets of ham were cooking 
on the gridiron, half-a-dozen cags were poaching in the frying-pan ; a plethoric 
cherry-brandy botile was winking at a foaming jug of beer upon the table; 
rare provisions were dangling trom the rafters as if you had caly to open your 
mouth, and something exquisitely ripe and good would be but too glad of the 
excuse for tumbling into it. Mrs. Lupin, who for their sakes had dislodged 
the very cook, high priestess of the temple, with her own genial hands was 
dressing their repast. 

{t was impossible to help it—a ghost must have hugged her. The Atlantic 
Ocean and the Red Sea being, in that respect, all one, Martin hugged her in- 
stantly. Mr. Tapley (as if the idea were quite novel, and had never occurred 
to him before), followed, with much gravity, on the same side. 

‘Little did Lever think,’ said Mrs. Lupin, adjusting her cap and laughing 
heartily; yes, and blushing too; ‘often as I have said that Mr. Pecksniff’s 
young gentlemen were the life and soul of the Dragon, and that without them 
it would be too dull to live in—little did I ever think, 1 am cure, that any one 
otthem would ever make so free as you, Mr. Martin! And still less that I 
shouldn’t be angry with him, but shonld be glad with all my heart, to be the 
first to welcome him home from America, with Mark Tapley, for his—’ 

‘For his friend, Mrs. Lupin,’ interposed Martin hastily. 

‘For his friend,’ said the hostess, evidently gratified by this distinction, but 
at the same time admonishing Mr. Tapley with a fork, to remain at a respect- 
ful distance. ‘Little did I ever think that! But still less, that I should ever 
have the changes to relate that I shall have to tell you of, when you have done 
your we hl , 

‘Good Heaven!’ cried Martin, changing colour, ‘What changes?’ 

‘ She,’ said the hostess, ‘ is quite well, and now at Mr. Pecksnifi’s. Don’t 
be at allalarmed about her. She is everythingyou could wish. {t's ofno use 
mincing matters or making secrets, is it? added Mrs. Lupin. ‘I know all 
about it, you see!’ 

‘My good creature,’ returned Martin, ‘you are exactly the person who 
ought to know all aboutit. I am delighted to think you do know all about it. 
But what changes do you hint at? Has any death occurred? 

‘No, no!’ said the hostess. ‘Not so bad as that. But I declare now that I 
will not be drawn into saying another word till you have had your supper, If 
you ask me fifty questions in the mean time, I won’t answer one.’ 

She was so positive that there was nothing tor it but to get the supper over 
as quickly as possible ; and as they had been walking a great many miles, and 
had fasted since the middle of the day, they did no great violence to their own 
inclinations in falling on it tooth and nail. It took rather longer to get through 
than might have been expected; for, half-a-dozen times, when they thought 
they had finished, Mrs. Lupin exposed the fallacy of that impression trium- 
phantly. But at last, in the course of time and nature, they gave in. Then, 
sitting with their slippered feet stretched out upon the kitchen hearth (which 
was wonderfully comforting, for the night had grown by this time raw and 
chiliy), and looking with involuntary admiration at their dimpied, buxom, 
bloomihg hostess, as the firelight sparkled in her eyes and glimmered in her 
raven hair, they composed themselves to listen to her news. ; 

Many were the exclamation of surprise which interrupted her, when she 
told them of the separation between Mr. Pecksniff and his daughters, and be- 
tween the same good gentleman and Mr. Pinch. But these were nothing to 
the indignant demonstrations of Martin, when she related, as the common talk 
of the neighbourhood, what entire possession he had obtained over the mind 
and person of old Mr. Chuzzlewit, and what high honour he designed for 
Mary. On receipt of this intelligence, Martin’s slippers flew off in a twink- 
ling, and he began pulling on his wet boots with that indefinite intention of 
going somewhere instantly, and doing something to somebody, which is the 
first safety-valve of a hot temper. , 

‘He ! said Martin, ‘smooth-tongued villain that he is! He! Give me 
that other boot, Mark !’ 

‘ Where was you a thinking of going to, Sir?’ inquired Mr. Tapley, drying 
the sole at the fire, and looking coolly at itas he spoke, as if it were a slice of 
Oast. 

‘Where!’ repeated Martin. 
here, do you? 

The imperturbable Mark confessed that he did. 

‘You do!’ retorted Martin angrily. ‘1am much obliged to you. Whatdo 
you take me for?’ 

‘I take you for what you are, Sir,’ said Mark; ‘and, consequently, 
am quite sure that whatever you do, will be right and sensible. The boot, 
Sir.’ 

Martin darted an impatient look at him, without taking it, and walked 
rapidly up and down the kitchen several times, with ore boot and a stocking 
on. But, mindful of his Eden resolution, he had already gained many victo- 
ries over himself when Mark was in the case, and he resolved to conquer now. 
So he came back to the boot-jack, laid his hand on Mark’s shoulder to steady 
himselt, pulled the boot off, picked up his slippers, put them on, and sat down 
again. e could not help thrusting his hands to the very bottom of his pock- 
ets, and muttering at intervals, ‘Pecksniff too! That fellow! Upon my 
soul: In-deed! What next? ’ and so forth; nor could he help occasionally 
shaking his fist at the Chimney, witha very threatening countenance; but this 
did not last long; and he heard Mrs. Lupin out, if not with composure, at all 
events in silence. 

‘ As to Mr. Pecksniff himself, observed the hostess in conclusion, spread- 
ing out the skirts of her gown with both hands, and nodding her head a great 
many times as she did so, ‘I don’t know what to say.’ Somebody must have 
poisoned his mind, or influenced him in some extraordinary way. I eannot 

lieve that such a noble-spoken gentleman would go and do wrong of his own 
accord !’ 

How many people are there in the world, who, for no better reason, uphold 
their Pecksniffs to the last, and abandon virtuous men, when Pecksnifis breathe 
upon them! 

‘As to Mr. Pinch,’ pursued the landlady, ‘if ever there was a dear, good, 
pleasant, worthy, soul alive, Pinch, and no other, is his name. But how do 
we know that old Mr. Chuzzlewit himself was not the cause of difference 
arising between him and Mr. Pecksniff? No one but themselves can tell: 
for Mr. Pinch has a proud spirit, though he has such a quiet way ; and when 
he left us, and was so sorry to go, he scorned to make his story good, even to 
me.’ 

‘Poor old Tom!’ said Martin, ina tone that sounded like remorse, 

‘It’s a comfort to know,’ resumed the landlady, ‘thathe has his sister living 
with him, and isdoipg well. Only yesterday he sent me back, by post a lit- 
tle’-—here the colour came into her cheeks—‘a little trifle 1 was bold enough 
to lend him when he went away; saying, with many thanks, that he had good 
employment, and didn’t want it. It was the same note; he hadn’t broken it. 
I never thought I could have been so little p'eased to see abank-note come 
back to me, as I was to see that.’ 

‘Kindly said, and heartily!’ said Martin. ‘ Is it not, Mark ? 

‘She can’t say anything as does not possess them qualities,’ returned Mr. 
Tapley . 6 which as much belong to the Dragon as itslicense. And now that 
we have got quite cool and fresh, to the subject again, Sir: what will you do? 
If you’re not proud, and can make up your mind to go through with what you 
spoke of, coming along, that’s the course for you tc take. If you started wrong 
with your grandfather: (which, you'll excuse my taking the liberty of saying, 
appears to have been the case), up with you, Sir, and tell him so, and make 
an appeal to his affections. Don’t stand out. He’s a great deal older than 
you, and if he was hasty, you was hasty too. Give way, Sir, give way.’ 

The eloquence of Mr. Tapley was not without its effect on Martin, but he 
stil] hesitated, and expressed his reason thus: 

‘That's all very true, and perfectly correct, Mark; and if it were a mere 
question of humbling myself before him, 1 would not consider it twice. But 
don’t you see, that being wholly under this hypocrite’s government, and hav- 
ing (if what we hear be true) no mind or will of his own, I throw myself, in 
fact, not at his feet, but at the teet of Mr. Pecksniff? And when I am reject- 
ed and spurned away,’ said Martin, turning crimson at the thought, ‘ it is not 
by rey my own blood stirred against me: but by Pecksniti—Pecksniff, 
Mark ! 

‘Well, but we know beforehand,’ returned the politic Mr. Tapley, ‘that 
Pecksniff is a wagabond, a scoundrel, and a willain.’ 

‘ A most pernicious villain !’ 

‘A most pernicious willain. We ‘know that beforehand, sir; and, conse- 
quently, it’s no shame to be defeated by Pecksniff. Blow Pecksniff!’ cried 
Mr. Tarley, in the fervour of his eloquence. ‘Who's he! It's not in the 
natur ot Pecksniff te shame us, unless he agreed with us, or done us a ser- 
vice; and, in case he offered any outdacity of that description, we could ex- 





‘You don’t suppose I am gcing to remain 
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ted Mr. Tapley, with ineffable disdain. ‘What's Pecksniff, who’s 

ecksniff, where's Pecksniff, that he’s to be so much considered? We're not 
a calculating for ourselves ;’ he laid uncommon emphasis on the last syllable 
of that word, and looked fuil in Martin’s face; ‘ we're making a effort for a 
young lady likewise as has undergone her share ; and whatever little hope we 
have, this here Pecksniti is not to stand in its way, I expect. I never heerd 
of any act of Parliament as was made by Pecksniff. Pecksniffi! Why, I 
wouldn’t see the man myself; { wouldn’t hear him; I wonldn’t choose to 
know he was incompany. I'd scrape my shoes on the pretees of the door, and 
call that Pecksniff, if you liked; but 1 wouldn’t condescend no further.’ 

The amazement of Mrs. Lupin, and indeed ot Mr. Tapley himself for that 
matter, at this impassioned flow of language, was immense. But Martin, 
after looking thoughtfully at the fire for a short time, said : a, 

‘You are right, Mark. Right or wrong, it shall be done. I'll doit. 

‘One word more Sir,’ returned Mark. ‘ Only think of him so far, as not 
to give him a handle against you. Don’t you do anything secret, that he can 
report before you get there. on’t you even see Miss Mary in the morning, 
but let this here dear frend of ours;’ Mr. Tapley bestowed a smile une the 
hostess ; ‘ prepare her for what’s a going to happen, and carry any litle mes- 
sage as may be agreeable. She knows how. Don’t you?’ Mrs. Lupin 
laughed and tossed her head. ‘Then you go in, bold and free as a gentle- 
man should. “I haven’t done nothing under-handed,” says you. “ I haven't 
been skulking about the premises, here | am, forgive me, 1 ask your pardon, 
God Bless Yeu!” : 

Mariin smiled, but felt that it was good advice notwithstanding, and resoly- 
ed to act upon it. When they had ascertained from Mrs. Lupin that Peck- 
sniff had already returned trom the great ceremonial at which they had beheld 
him in his glory; and when they had fully arranged the order of their pro- 
ceedings ; they went to bed, intent upon the morrow. ’ 

In pursuance of their project as agreed upon at this discussion, Mr. Tapley 
issued forth next morning, atter breakfast, charged with a letter from Martin 
to his grandfather, requesting leave to wait upon him for a few minutes. An1 
postponing as he went along the congratulations of his numerous friends until 
a more convenient season, hie soon arrived at Mr. Pecksniff’s house. At that 
gentleman’s door : with a face so immoveable that it wouid have been next to 
an impossibility for the most acute physiognomist to determine what he was 
thinking about, or whether he was thinking at all: he straightway knocked. 

A person of Mr. Tapley’s observation could not long remain insensible to 
the fact, that Mr. Pecksniif was making the end of his nose very blunt against 
the glass of the parlour window, in an angular attempt to discover who had 
knocked at the door. Nor was Mr. Tapley slow to baffle this movement on 
the part of the enemy, by perching himself on the top step, and presenting the 
crown of his hat in that direction. But possibly Mr. Pecksniti had already 
seen him, for Mark soon heard his shoes creaking, as he advanced to open the 
door with his own hands, : ; 

Mr. Pecksniff was as cheerful as ever, and sang a little song in the passage. 

‘How d’ye do, Sir?’ said Mark. . 

‘Qh!’ cried Mr. Pecksniff. ‘Tapley, I believe ? 
We don’t want any beer, my friend.’ 

‘Thankee, Sir,’ said Mark. ‘1 couldn’t accommodate you, if you did. A 
letter, Sir. Wait foran answer.’ 

«For me?’ cried Mr. Pecksniff. ‘ And an answer, eh? 

‘Not for you, l think, Sir,’ said Mark, pointing out the direction, ‘Chuzzle- 
wit, believe the name is, Sir.” 

“Oh! returned Mr. Pecksniff. Yes, 
good young man ?” : ; 

‘The gendeman it comes from, wrote his name inside, Sir,’ returned Mr. 
Tapley with extreme politeness, ‘I see him a signing of it at the end, while 
I was a waitin.” 

‘ And he said he wanted an answer, did he ?’ asked Mr. Pecksniff in a most 
persuasive manner. 

Mark replied in the affirmative. 

‘ He shal have ar answer. Certainly,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, tearing the let- 
ter into small pieces as mildly as if that were the most flattering attention a 
correspondent could receive. ‘ Have the goodness to give him that, with my 
compliments, if you please. Good morning!’ Whereupon, he handed Mark 
the scraps; retired; and shut the door. 

Mark thought it prudent to subdue his personal emotions, and return to 
Martin, at the Dragon, ‘They were not unprepared for such a reception, and 
suffere an hour or so to elapse before making another attempt. When this, 
interval had gone by, they returned to Mr. Pecksniff’s house in company 
Martin knocked this time, while Mr. Tapley prepared himself to keep the 
door open with his foot and shoulder, when anybody came, and by that means 
secure an enforced parley. But this precaution was needless, for the servant- 
girl appeared almost immediately. rushing quickly past her as he had re- 
solved in such a case to do, Martin (closely tollowed by his faithful ally) 
opened the door of that parlour in which he knew a visitor was most likely to 
be tound ; passed at once into the room; and stood, without a word of notice 
or announcement, in the presence of his grandfather. 

Mr. Pecksniff also was in the room; and Mary. In the swift instant of 
their inutual recognition, Martin saw ‘the old man droop his gray head, and 
hide his face in his hands. ; 

He hurriedly? advanced, to seize the old man’s hand in his, when Mr. Peck- 
sniff interposed himself between them. 

‘No, young man!’ said Mr. Pecksniff, striking himself upon the breast, and 
stretching out his arm towards his guest as if it were a wing to shelter him. 
«No, Sir. None of that. Strike here, Sir, here! Launch your arrows at Me, 
sir, if you'll have the goodness; not at Him!’ 

*Pecksniff, said the old man in a feeble voice. 
quiet.’ 

‘Ican’t be calm,’ cried Pecksniff, ‘and 1 won’t be quiet. My benefactor 
and my friend! Shalleven my house be no refuge for your hoary pillow!’ 

‘Stand aside!’ said the old man, stretching out his hand; ‘and let me see 
what it is I used to love so dearly.’ 

‘It is right that you should see it, my friend,’ said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘It is well 
that you should see it, my noble Sir. It is desirable that you should contem- 
plate it initstrue proportions. Behold it! There it is, Sir. There it is!’ 

Martin could hardly be a mortal man, and not express in face, something of 
the anger and disdain with which Mr. Pecksniff inspired him. But beyond 
this he evinced no knowledge ‘vhatever of that gentleman’s presence or exist- 
ence. True, ne had once, and that at first, glanced at him involuntarily, and 
with supreme contempt; but for any other heed he took of him, there might 
have been nothing in his place save empty air. 

As Mr. Pecksniff withdrew from between them. agreeably to the wish just 
now expressed (which he did, during the delivery of the observations last re- 
corded,) old Martin, who had taken Mary Graham’s hand in his, and whisper- 
ed kindly to her, as telling her she had no cause to be alarmed, gently pushed 
her from him, behind his chair; and looked steadily at his grandson. 

‘ And that,’ he said, ‘ishe. Ah! that ishe! Say what you wish to say.— 
But come no nearer.’ 

‘His sense of justice is sv fine,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘that he will hear even 
him; although he knows beforehand that nothing can come of it. Ingenuous 
mind!’ Mr. Pecksniff did not address himself immediately to any person in 
saying this, but assuming the position of the Chorus in a Greek Tragedy, de- 
livered his opinion as a commentary on the proceedings. 

‘Grandfather !’ exclaimed Martin, with great earnestness. ‘From a pain- 
ful journey, from a hard lite, froma sick bed, from privation and distress, from 
gloom and disappointment, from almost hopelessness and despair, I have come 
back to you.’ 

‘Rovers of this sort,’ observed Mr. Pecksniff as Chorus, ‘ very commonly 
come back when they find they don’t meet with the success they expected in 
their marauding ravages.’ r 

‘But for this faithful man,’ said Martin, turning towards Mark, ‘whom I 
first knew in this place, and whe went away with me voluntarily, as a ser- 
vant, but has been, throughout, my zealous and devoted friend; but tor him I 
must have died abroad. Far trom home, far from any help or consolation ;— 
far from the probability even of my wretched fate being known to any 
one who cared to hear it—oh that you would let me say, of being known 





The Prodigal returned ! 


‘Thank you. Who's it from, my 


‘Calin yourself. Be 


ai oot 

j Che old man looked at Mr. Pecksniff. Mr. Pecksniff looked at him.— 
Did you speak, my worthy Sir?’ said Mr. Pecksniff, with a smile. The old 

man answered in the negative. ‘I know what you thought,’ said Mr. Peck- 

sniff, with another smile. ‘Let him go on, my friend. The development 


of self-interest inthe human mind is always a curious study. Let him go 
on, Sir. c 
, . . . . 

*Go on,’ observed the old man; ina mechanical obedience, it appeared, to 
Mr. Pecksnifi’s suggestion. 

‘I have been so wretched and so poor,’said Martin, ‘that I am indebted to 
the charitable help of a stranger in a land ot strangers, for the means of re- 
turning here. Ali this tells against me in your mind, 1 know. Ihave given 

ou cause to think I have been driven here wholly by want, and have not been 
ed on, in any degree, by affection or regret. When | parted from you, Grand- 
father, I deserved that suspicion, but I do not now. I do not now.’ 

The Chorister put its hand in its waistcoat, and smiled. ‘Lethim go on 

’ se 9 a5 ‘ > ww) F : ai Ss ’ 
my worthy Sir,’ It said. ‘I know what you are thinking of, but don’t express 
it prematurely.’ 

Old Martin raised his eyes to Mr. Pecksniff’s (ace, and 
renewed instruction from his looks and words, said, 

‘Goon!’ 

‘1 have little more to say,’ returned Martin. ‘And as I say now, withilst 
little or no hope, grandfather, whatever dawn of hope | had on entering the 
room, believe it to be true. At least believe it to be tru ? 


appearing to derive 
once again, 


2 4 Avion. | 


‘ Beautiful Truth!’ exclaimed the Chorus, looking upward. ‘ How is your 
name protaned by vicious persons! You dun’t live in a well, my holy prin- 
ciple, but on the lips of false mankind. It is hard to bear with mankind, dear 
sir, addressing the elder Mr. Chuzzlewit; ‘but let us do so meekly, It 1s our 
duty sotodo. Let us be among the Few who do their duty. If,’ pursued the 
Chorus, soaring up into a lofty flight, ‘as the poet informs us, England expects 
every man to do his duty, England is the most sanguine country on the face 
ot the earth, and will find itselt continually disappointed.’ 


‘ Upon that subject,’ said Martin, looking calmly at the old man as he spoke, 
but glancing once at Mary, whose face was now buried in her hands, upon the 
back of his easy chair; * upon that subject, which first occasioned a division 
between us, my mind and heart are incapable ofchange. Whatever influence 
they have undergone, since that unhappy time, has not been one to weaken 
but to strengthen me. 1 cannot profess sorrow for that, nor irresolution in 
that, norshame in that. Nor would you wish me, I know. But that | might 
have trusted to your love, if 1 had throwa myself mantully upon it: that I 
might have won you over with ease, if I had been more yielding, and more con- 
siderate ; that I should have best remembered myselt in forgetting a pe and 
recollecting you; reflection, solitude, and misery, have taught me. 1 came re- 
solved to say this, andto ask your forgiveness; notso much in hope for the fu- 
ture, as in regret for the past; for all that | would ask of you is, that you would 
aid me to live. Help me to get honest work to do, and I would do it. My 
condition places me at the disadvantage of seeming to have only my selfish 
ends to serve, but try if thatbe soor not. Try if I be self-willed, obdurate, and 
haughty as I was, or have been disciplined in a rough school. Let the voice 
of nature and association plead between us, grandfather; and do not, for one 
fault, however thankless, reject me !’ 

As he ceased. the gray head of the old man drooped again ; and he concealed 
his face behind his outspread fingers. 

‘ My dear sir,’ cried Mr. Pecksniff, bending over him, ‘ you must not give 
way to this. - It 1s very natural, and very amiable, but you must not allow the 
shameless conduct of one whom you long ago cast off to move you so far. 
Rouse yourself. Think,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘ think of Me, my friend.’ 

‘{ will,’ returned old Martin, looking up into his face. ‘You recall me to 
myself. [ will.’ 

‘Why, what,’ said'’Mr. Pecksniff, sitting down beside him in a chair which 
he drew up for the purpose, and tapping him playfully on the arm, ‘ what is 
the ma‘ter with my strong-minded compatriot, it [ may venture to take the 
liberty of calling him by that endearing expression? Shall I have to scold 
my coadjutor, or to reason with an intellect like his? I think not.’ 

*‘No,no. ‘There isno occasion,’ said the old man. ‘A momentary feeling. 
Nothing more.’ 

‘Indignation,’ observed Mr. Pecksnifi, ‘ will bring the scalding tear into the 
honest eye, I know’—he wiped his own elaborately. ‘But we have higher 
duties to perform than that. Ronse yourself, Mr. Chuzzlewit. Shall I give 
expression to your thoughts, my friend ? 

‘Yes,’ said old Martin, leaning back in his chair, and looking at him, half 
in vacancy and half in admiration, as if he were fascinated by the man. 
‘Speak for me, Pecksniff. Thank you. You are true to me. Thank you,’ 

‘Do not unman me, sir,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, shaking his hand vigorously, 
‘or I shall be unequal to the task. It is not agreeable to my feelings, my 
good sir,’ to address the person who is now before us, for when I ejected him 
trom this house, after hearing of his unnatural conduct from your lips, I re- 
nounced communication with him torever. But you desire it, and that is 
sufficient. Young man! The door is immediately behind the companion of 
your infamy. Blush if youcan; begone without a blush, if you can’t.’ 

Martin looked as steadily at his grandfather as it there had been a dead si- 
lence all this time. ‘The old man looked no less steadily at Mr. Pecksniff. 

‘When I ordered you to leave this house upon the last occasion of your be- 
ing dismissed from it with disgrace,’ said Mr. Pecksnitff: ‘ when, stung and 
stimulated beyond endurance by your shameless conduct to this extraordina- 
rily noble-minded individual, lexclaimed ‘Go forth!’ I told you that I wept 
for your ——- Do not suppose that the tear which stands in my eye at 
this moment, 1s shed for you. I is shed for him, sir. It is shed for him.’ 

Here Mr. Pecksniff, accidentally dropping the tear in question on a bald 
part of Mr. Chuzzlewit’s head, wiped the place with his pocket-handkerchief, 
and begged —. 

‘It is shed fer him, sir, whom you seek to make the victim of your arts,’ 
said Mr. Pecksniff; ‘ whom you seek to plunder, to deceive, and to misiead. 
{t is shed in sympathy with him, and admiration of him; notin pity for him, 
for happily he knows what you are. You shall not wrong him further, sir, 
in any way,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, quite transported with enthusiasm, ‘ while I 
have life. You may bestride my senseless corse, sir. Thatis very likely. I 
can imagine a mind like yours deriving great satisfaction from any measure 
of that kind. But while I continue to be called upon to exist, sir, you must 
strike at him through me. Aye!’ said Mr. Pecksnifi, shaking his head at 
Martin with indignant jocularity, ‘ and in such a cause you will find me, my 
young sir, an Ugly Customer!’ 

Still Martin looked steadily and mildly at his grandfather. 
me no answer,’ he said, at length, ‘not a word ? 

‘You hear what has been said,’ replied the old man, without averting his 
eyes from the face of Mr. Pecksniff; who nodded encouragingly. 

‘I have not heard your voice. [ have not heard your spirit,’ returned 
Martin. 

‘ Tell him again,’ said the old man, still gazing up in Mr. Pecksnift’s face. 

‘lonly hear,’ replied Martin, strong in his purpose from the first, and 
stronger in it as he felt how Pecksniff winced and shrunk beneath his con- 
tempt; ‘I only hear what you say to me, grandfather.’ 

Perhaps it was well for Mr. Pecksniffthat his venerable friend foundin his 
(Mr. Pecksnift’s) features an exclusive and engrossing object of contempla- 
tion, for if his eyes had gone astray, and he had compared young Martin’s 
bearing with that of his zealous deiender, the latter gentleman would scarcely 
have shown to greater advantage than on the memorable afiernoon when he 
took Tom Pinch’s last receipt in full of all demands. One really might have 
thought there was some quality in Mr. Pecksniff—an emanation from the 
brightness and purity within him perhaps—which set off and adorned his foes: 
they looked so gallant and so manly beside him. 

‘Not a word?’ said Martin, for the second time. 

‘I remember that | have a word to say, Pecksniff,’ observed the old man. 
‘Buta word. You spoke of being indebted to the charitable help of some 
stranger for the means of returning to England. Whoishe? And what 
help, in money, did he render you ?’ 

lthough he asked this question of Martin, he did not look towards 
him, but kept his eves on Mr Pecksniff as before. It appeared to have 
become a habit with him, both ina literal and figurative sense, to look to Mr. 
Pecksniff alone, 

Martin took out his pencil, tore a leaf from his pocket-book, and hastily 
wrote down the particulars of his debt to Mr. Bevan. ‘The old man stretched 
out his hand for the paper, and took it; but his eyes did not wander from Mr. 
Pecksnift’s face. 

‘It would be a ge pride and a false humility,’ said Martin, in a low 
voice, ‘to say, 1 do not wish that to be paid, or that I have any present 
hope of being able to pay it. 
feel it now.’ 

‘Read it to me, Pecksniff,’ said the old man. 

Mr. Pecksniff, after approaching the perusal of the paper as if it were a 
manuscript confession of a murder, complied. 

‘I think, Pecksniff, said old Martin, ‘I could wish that to be dis- 
charged. I should not like the lender, who was abroad: who had no 
opportunity of making inquiry, and who did (as he thought) a kind action ; 
to suffer. 

‘An honourable sentiment, my dear Sir. Your own entirely. But adan- 
gerous precedent,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘ permit me to suggest.’ 

‘It shall not be a precedent,’ returned the old man. ‘It is the only recogni- 
tion of him. But we willtalk of it again. Youshall advise me. ‘There is 
nothing else ?” 

‘ Nothing else,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, buoyantly, ‘ but for you to recover this 
intrusion: this cowardly and indefensible outrage on your feelings: with all 
possible despatch ; and smile again.’ 

‘You have nothing more to say?’ inquired the old man, laying his hand 
with unusual earnestness on Mr. Pecksnift’s sieeve. 

Mr. Pecksniff would not say what rose to his lips. 
served, were useless. 

‘You have nothing at all to urge? 
no matter what it is; speak freely. 
said the old man. 

The tears rose in such abundance to Mr. Pecksnift’s eyes at this proof 
of unlimited confidence on the part of his friend, that he was fain to clasp 
the bridge of his nose convulsively before he could at all compose himself. 
When he had the power of utterance again, he said, with great emotion, thai 
he hoped he would live to deserve this; and added, that he had no other ob- 
servation to make. 

For a few moments the old man sat looking at him, with that blank and mo- 
tionless expression which is not uncommon in the faces of those whose facul- 
ties are on the wane, in age. But he rose up firmly too, and walked towards 
the door, from which Mark withdrew to make room for him. 





‘ Will you give 


But I never felt my poverty sodeeply as I 


For reproaches, he ob- 


You are sure of that? If you have; 
I will oppose nothing you ask of me,’ 





afforded by their departure, caught the innocent cause of all in his embrace 
and pressed her to nis heart. . ’ 

‘ Dear girl!’ said Martin. ‘He has not changed you. Why, what an im- 
potent and harmless knave the fellow is!’ 

‘Youu have restrained yourself so nobly! You have borne so much!’ 

‘ Restrained myself!’ cried Martin, cheerfully. ‘You were by, and were 
unchanged, I knew. What more advantage did I want? The sight of me 
was such bitterness to the dog, that I had my triumph in his being forced to 
endure it. But tell me, love—for the few hasty words we can exchange now, 
are precious—what is this, which has been rumoured to me? Is it true that 
you are persecuted by this knave’s addresses.’ 

‘I was, dear Martin, and to some extentam now; but my chief source of 
unhappiness has been anxiety for you. Why did you leave us in such terri- 
ble suspense? 

‘ Sickness, distance ; the dread of hinting at our real condition, the im possi- 
bility of concealing it except in perfect silence; the knowledge that the truth 
would have pained you infinitely more than uncertainty and doubt,’ said Mar- 
tin, hurriedly ; as indeed everything else was done and said,in those few hur- 
ried moments, ‘ were the causes of my writing only once. But Pecksniff? 
You needn’t fear to tell me the whole tale: for you saw me with him face to 
face, hearing him speak, and not taking him by the throat: what is the history 
of his pursuit of you? Is it known to my grandfather 

‘Yes,’ 

* And he assists him in it? 

‘No,’ she answered eagerly, 

‘Thank Heaven !’ cried Martin, ‘that it leaves his mind unclouded in that 
one respect !’ 

‘[ do not think,’ said Mary, ‘it was known to him at first. When this man 
had sufticiently prepared his mind, he revealed it to him by degrees. I think 
so, but | only know it from my own impression; not from anything they told 
me. Then he spoke to me alone.’ 

‘ My grandfather did? said Martin. 

‘ Yes—spoke to me alone, and told me—’ 

‘What the hound had said,’ cried Martin, ‘Don’t repeat it.’ 

‘And said | knew well what qualities he possessed ; that he was moderate- 
ly rich; in good repute ; and high in his favour and confidence. But seeing 
me veiy much distressed, he said that he would not control or force my inclin- 
ations, but would content himself with telling me the fact. He would not 
ney me by dwelling on it, or reverting to it: nor has he ever done so since, 

ut has truly kept his word.’ 

‘ The man himself ?—’ asked Martin. 

‘He has had few opportunities of pursuing his suit. I have never walked 

out alone, or remained alone an instant in his presence. Dear Martin, I must 
tell you,’ she continued, ‘ that the kindness of your grandfather to me, remains 
unchanged. lam his companion still, An indescribable tenderness and 
compassion seem to have mingled themselves with his old regard; and if | 
were his only child, I could not have a gentler father. What former fancy 
or old habit survives in this, when his heart has turned so cold to you, is a 
mystery I cannot penetrate; but it has been, and it is, a happiness to me, that 
[remained true to him; that if he should wake from his delusion, even at 
the point of death, I am here, love, to recall you to his thoughts.’ 
A caution from Mr. Tapley ; a hasty interchange of farewells, and of some- 
thing else which the proverb says must not be told of afterwards; a white 
hand held outto Mr. Tapley himself, which he kissed with the devotion of a 
knight-errant; more tarewells, more something else’s; a parting word from 
Martin that he would write from London and would do great things there yet 
(Heaven knows what, but he quite believed it), and Mark and he stood on 
the outside of the Pecksniflian halls. 

‘A short interview afier such an absence !’ said Martin, sorrowfully. ‘But 
we are all well ont of the house. We might have placed ourselves in a false 
position by remaining there, even so long, Mark.’ 

‘I don’t know about ourselves, Sir,’ he returned ; ‘ but somebody else would 
have got into a false position, if he had happened to come back again, 
while we was there I had the door all ready, Sir. If Pecksniff had showed 
his head, or had only so much as listened behind it, I should have caught him 
like a walnut. He’s the sort of man,’ added Mr. Tapley, musing, ‘as would 
squeeze soft, I know.’ 

A person who was evidently going to Mr. Pecksnifi’s house, passed them 
at this moment. He raised his eyes at the mention of the architect’s name: 
and when he had gone on a few yards, stopped, and gazed at them. Mr. Tap- 
ley, also, looked over his shoulder, and so did Martin; for the stranger, as he 
passed, had looked very sharply at them. 

‘Who may that be, | wonder!’ said Martin. 
me, but I don’t know the man.’ 

‘ He seems to have a amiable desire thathis face should be tolerable tamiliar 
to us,’ said Mr. Tapley, ‘ for he’s a staring pretty hard. He’d better not waste 
his beauty, for he ain’t got much to spare.’ 

4 Coming in sight of the Dragon, they saw a travelling carriage at the 

oor. 

‘And a Salisbury carriage, eh !? said Mr. Tapley. ‘ That’s what he came 
in, depend upon it. What's iu the wind now? A new pupil, I shouldn’ 
wonder. P’raps it’s a order for another grammar-school, of the same pattern 
as the last.’ 

Before they could enter at the door, Mrs. Lupin came running out; and 
beckoning them to the carriage showed them a portmanteau with the name cf 
CuvuzzLewir upon it. 

* Miss Pecksniti’s husband that was,’ said the good woman to Martin. ‘1 
didn’t know what terms you might be on, and was quite in a worry till you 
came back.’ 

‘ He and I have never interchanged a word yet,’ observed Martin ; ‘and as 
I have no wish to be better or worse acquainted with him,! will not put myselt 
in his way. We passed him on the road, | have no doubt. Lam glad he timed 
aa as he did. Upon my word! Miss Pecksnifi’s husband travels 
gaily !’ 

‘A very fine-looking gentleman with him—in the best room now,’ whisper- 
ed Mrs. Lupin, glancing up at the window as they went into house. ‘ He has 
ordered everything that can be got for dinner; and has the glossiest mustaches 
and whiskers that you ever saw.’ 

‘Has he? pos Martin, ‘why then we’ll endeavour to avoid him ‘too, in 
the hope that our self-denial may be strong enough for the sacrifice. It is only 
for a tew hours,’ said Martin, dropping wearily into a chair behind the litte 
screen in the bar. ‘ Our visit has met with no success, my dear Mrs, Lupin, 
and [ must go to London.’ 


‘ The tace seems familiar to 


To be Continued, 








From Chainbers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
INNS OF PAST AND PRESENT DAYS. 

No longer than a century ago, the traveller whose business required des- 
patch took his way on horseback ; for the wagons and stage-coaches then on 
the road were not for a moment to be thought of by one who was in a hurry. 
Booted and spwred, with a riding-coat buckled tightly around him—the belt 
garnished with a pair of horse-pistols, to scare, rather than to shoot highway- 
men—he would wend his way till hunger or nightfall made him anxious con- 
cerning some house of entertainment. If his route lay through a populous 
town, he v ould soon be able to find suchan asylum; and entering the yard, 
would speedily perceive a hostler, standing at his nag’s head, and inviting 
him to dismount. Presently the landlord appears, and after giving the guest 
the time o’ day, calls lustily for ‘Tom Drawer, to unbuckle his worship’s sad- 
dle-bags and valise.’ During this operation the traveller has leisure to look 
around. He finds himself in a square court, its four sides bounded by build- 
ings. The ground-floor of one of these is occupied by the long window of the 
bar, through which the dim light of two or three oil lamps scarcely pierces the 
evening’s gloom. Above appear tiers of balconies, running completely round 
the quadrangle, and edged with balusters of ponderous turned-wood pillars. 
These platforms lead to the dormitories, in one of which the traveller will 
have to pass the night. He follows the drawer to the bar, in an inner recess 
of which he sees his luggage placed, knowing it to be, however valuable its 
ccntents, as safe there as if deposited in the bullion-cellars of the Bank of 
England. Our friend, ordering a tankard of ale and a pipe, enteis the ‘ Blne 
Lion,’ which title is given to the public room; the numbering of apartments 
not having been at that time invented. In all probability he finds here one or 
two characters who were the frequent visitors of the old-fashioned inn ; the 
foremost some country squire, who had come into the town that day on pri- 
vate, or, peradventure, on ‘justice’ business, All ne utters would be received 
with humble deference by the substantial shopkeeper and the manulacturer's 
bagman, with whom he condescendingly converses. The subject 1s certain 
to be some daring highway robbery recently committed ; the bagman caps the 
story with one of his own, far more striking and remarkable than the squires ; 
for the tales of travellers were proverbial even at that day. Our friend joins 
in the conversation, turning it to politics, the ‘German wars,’ OF the troubles 
in the ‘ plantations,’ as our colonies were then called. Presently the land- 
lord joins the party, and they all agree to sup together. A carouse Is the con- 
sequence; and by the time our friend is ready to be conducted to his chamber, 
he is hardly in a condition to find it without the assistance of the chamberlain, 
indeed, under most cireumstances, these bed-chambers were difficult to 





The obsequious Mr. Pecksniff proffered his arm. The old man took 
it. Turning at the door, he said to Martin, waving him off with his hand, 
‘You have heard him. Goaway. Itisallover. Go!’ 
Mr. Pecksniff murmured certain cheering expressions of sympathy and en- 
couragement as they retired; and Martin, awakening from the stupor into 
ha 








which the closing portion of this scene had plunged him, to the opp rtunity | 


distinguish, unless the traveller took careful notice whether hisroom was the 


‘ fox,’ the ‘star,’ or the ‘dragon :’ for the long rows of doors, all exactly alike, 
often gave rise to those awkward mistakes of which so many traditions have 
been preserved in the old novels and farces, and which have been always a 
tertile source of imbroglio to authors ; 
The traveller of those days rose early, went into the stable to see to his 
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beast, breakfasted, paid his bill, (never more than a few shillings), and was ly reformed since the slow coaches were taken off the road ; Yor, ere you read | structed by instinct with the power of their weapons, alternately elevate and 
again in the saddle long before the modern hour of rising. On, on he would | one line of the newspaper which the attendant has obligingly furnished, the , lower their tangs, and defend themselves against attacks, with that fury which 
jog, till food and temporary resi were again necessary, and he next alights at| soup is served. From that time the succession of courses comes on with | is imate intheir race... . . , Shortly after their birth, the young ophidians 
another sort of hostelry—a road-side public-house, to which he is invited by scarcely a moment’s pause—a convincing prooff that the cuisine is complece undergo their first moult. This operation is repeated in our climate, accord- 
the conspicuously painted words, ‘Good entertainment tor man and horse.’ | jn all its departments. Every course is served upon silver, and every plate is , ing to the observations of Lenz, five times in the year, viz. every month from 
It ishere he intends to dine. His nag having been ‘ put up’ by a ragged UF) porcelain. The wine is brought in decanters of the newest fashion, and the | the end of April to the beginning of September ; whence it results that there 
chin (for no regular ostler belonged to the establishment), he is ushered by the | degsert on richly cut glass. At night, you sleep in a well-furnished room, and | is nocasting of the skin during the hybernation. It would be very interesting 
landlord into the kitchen, a paved hall, with huge wooden ‘settle’ placed before | ney, morning have breakfast Fy chile pe Pate sarcated splendour and ex- | know how many moults serpents undergo in warm climates, where the 
a glowing fire. If, however, he require more privacy and comfort, he is Shown | cetionce - for its ‘nateiai tie tathiind daiie tuck 4 tam teers belongs to/ State of sleep does not take place. A state of domesticity, a mode of life little 
into the parlour, the floor of which is sanded. In the middle stands one ot che bh oeal. ia Vb hing’ ign y iy iad lated r B natural to these animals, remarkably influences the functions of the skin, the 
those curious tables, which is supported by almost a forest of legs, some of |... eda rm eq iugeis of the = costly —7 pa a ing; . nal epidermis of which does not renew itself in fixed and determinate periods ;— 
which are formed to be pulled out, so as to support flaps for extra company. a ie 4 aaa ar ‘ure. Sut Uses is to be expected: if you be accommodate frequently this operation is so very long, and so painful that the animal suf- 
This being the best roum, the walls are ornamented with'pictures. Over the = , fe -” ‘— possible for a nobleman with a princely income to be, you | ¢ 2 much, or it is sometimes followed by death. . , . . Thechanges which 
mantel-shelf is a coloured print of the great Duke of Marlborough, or the | ™¥St Pay for it. It is when charges are high, accommodation limited, and ophidians undergo before they have acquired their full growth have been as 
Duke of Cumberland, supported on one side by the effigy of a shepherdess with rk oe bad, that you have cause to be dissatisfied. yet little studied. Thus sometimes the livery of the two sexes presents con- 
her crook ; and on the other by a shepherd to matech—only, instead of a crook, = glance back at the history of inns for the last twen'y years, proves | <i1.-ahle varieties at different periods of life. The males have often a more 
he has a pipe. Some curious specimens of china ware and glass-blowing a to their exorbitant charges and misinanagement may be partly traced | thick and longer tail than the females, probably because they have the organs 
adorn the chimney shelf. Having taken an ample survey of the parlour, the | the! recent decline and fall. Rather than submit to them, clubs were formed ; | o¢ generation lodged in a cavity at the base end of that member; the females 
traveller of that era, knowing that a broil of beef-steak occupied an hour, usu and so prevalent are they ali over the country, that few persons of respecta- acquire asize gieater than that of the male, and their trunk is then of a 
ally filled up that space of time by taking ‘a look round at the crops:’ for bility make a habit of frequenting taverns, because they get what they want bet- | more considerable volume. We are entirely ignorant of the age to which the 
which purpose he sallies forth. ‘The consequence is, that after dinner, when | ‘et and cheaper at their own clubs. Ths remark of course applies to ins | different races ef snakes arrive, although it is generally supposed that they live 
the landlord gets into chat with his guest, the subject is the price of grain, the | which were out of the influence of coaching, and which have been abolished | Jong, as do all other reptiles; we are equally ignorant whether they have a 
prospects of the harvest, and other topics of a purely agricultural nature. | by railroads. Houses of entertainment of alower grade are also being fast swept | stated period of growth, or what may be its duration. |t is probable that they 
When the reckoning is called tor, the traveller, though both he and his horse | away by the gratifying progress of temperance, so that we must look ufon grow during the whole term of their lives; but my observations induce me to 
have dined well, gets change out of a shilling, and pursues his way. When | the present as an age of gradual downfall! for mns, taverns, spitit-shops, and | believe that this augmentation of volume takes place ditlerently in the differ- 
at the end of his journey, he boasts of his exerticns on the road—having per- | public houses of all grades and characters. ent periods of life, and that it is subject to the same laws which regulate the 
— fifty = in ae less thana — + tees . “a r developement of the greatest part of other vertebrate animals. The thick and 
Such were the inns of olden time—social, comfortable, and cheap. he 7 > On eE 7 yunded torms which distinguish the young serpent disappear in the firs 
slow motions of our forefathers allowed of these excellences; for where there PHYSIOGNOMY OF SERPENTS. of its existence, and it becomes oo p ba as S iverenches Gana 
was never any harry, but few servants were required; and as the host’s ex- | Essay on the Physiognomy of Serpents. by H. Schlegel, Conservator of the puberty. The term is fixed in our climate, according to M. Lenz an the 
penses were moderate, so were his guest’s. ‘There was, moreover, always Museum of the Netherlands, &c. &c. ‘Translated by T.S. Traill, M. D., | fourth year. . . . .Many travellers, and especially those of a more remote age 
time for what was considered social enjoyment, which meant drinking, smok-| FP. R.S8.E., &. &. Pp. 254. Edinburgh, Maclachlan, Stewart and Co. | speak of serpents of a monstrous size, which they say they have encountered 
ing, and conversation. But as locomotion became quicker on the road, such Dr. Schlegel’s is the most complete serpentine work that has yet been pub- | in their travels in intertropical countries, and which they state as reaching to 
establishments were forced to become more complete, The first coaches of lished, and its’ Engiish version does credit alike to author and translator; | 40 feet and upwards. In whichever country these reptiles are found, they ap- 
Mr. Palmer, and the smooth roads of M‘Adam, whisked customers to and from | though there is nothing about either the Old Serpent or the American Sea Ser- | ply to them the name of boa-constrictors, familiar to all,although the true boa - 
inn-doors at such a rate, that unless business could be done rapidly, there pent; and Dr. T. is not always so clear as he might be. Dr. Schlegel and ; constrictor of systems yields much in dimensions to other species of the boa 
would be none done at all. This, With the increased number ot travellers | Protessor Traiil are not serpent-charmers. but seem, from the amor with which | and the python. The numerous researches of modern well-informed travelling 
brought about by the increase of facilities for travelling, rendered large acces- | they have done their work, serpent-charmed. The volume is accordingly one } naturalists have belied many of the fables which have been promulgated on 
sions of services necessary. The place of the one drawer was supplied by a | of comprehensive science in all that concerns ophiology, and a valuable ac- | the nature of these ophidians. We now know that the most gigantic do not 
dozen waiters ; the landlady was superseded by a smart bar-maid; the cham- | cession to natural history. We onght however, to mention that our country- , Surpass twenty to twenty-five feet in total length; that their thickness is not 
berlain was replaced by chambermaids, or degraded to a new ofiice of separate | yan has not adventured on the German great and expensively illustrated work, | above 7 inches in diameter ; and that the received notions on the great size of 
duty—that of ‘ boots.’ One ostler was enough tor the few equestrians who] put has confined himself to its general portion and a few plainly engraved ; some species only repose on the vague surmises of the natives. We must 
visited the more modern inn; but ‘ horse-keepers’ there were in plenty to at- | heads of genera and one chart of the geographical distribution of venomous | reckon in the first rank ofall living serpents in respect to its dimensions the boa 
tend to the teams ot the stage-coach. Thus, when you were drawn up to 4n | snakes. In other respects he has contrived to give us pretty fully all the in- | murina,a native of the equatorial regions of America. The python bivitta- 
inn door to get dinner, a couple of these officials were in an instant at the | formation contained in the original. i 4 tus, spread over intertropical Africa and Asia, is in the ancient continent the 
horses’ heads, unbuckling the reins, after having thrown a cloth over their We have, first, the ophidians in general, and all their anatomical structure; | representative of that boa, and attains nearly the same size. It isnow found 
backs to prevent the toosu iden check of cold. By the time you get out of the | then their colours, varieties, propagation, development, habitudes, enemies, | that the python Schneideri, inhabiting India, has an elongated shape, and 
coach, the teain was also at liberty, and slowly sauntering into the stables to | fabies concerning them, and details respecting the innocuous and venomous | rarely surpasses fifteen feet in total length; the boa-constrictor of the New 
get their feed, wuile you entered the inn to get yours. Although you had very species. These offer no grounds for comment, and so few for illustration, that | World joins to an inferior length a very considerable thickness; as also do 
npn to spare out of theftwenty-five minutes che guard allowed for your! we will content ourselves with the following brief extracts:— several other boas, colubri, &c. In our climate serpents are rarely more than 
This coceat — iowed wend <stnes. a larder “ ane one a wr! pap ‘ The greatest number of non-venomous snakes, and the colubritorm venom- five feet in length, butin middle Europe there is one species of coluber which 
] contained in extensive glass case—seemed to consist of samples of the ous serpents, defend themselves against the attacks of their enemies, by dart- | @?rives at the length of eight feet. 
fare you were to get Qn entering the dining-room, you found that some of | 5, at the with an elevate i) sad. in order to bite with more pe Syl me At all events they are big enough and venomous enough to frighten us all; 
the travellers had already commenced operations; and the waiters, in cotton as the nase “ va isha the enn of dale belie, and ane 4 very peculiar po- and so we take our leave of them with pleasure— nevertheless recommending 
ome with napkins tucked into the side pockets in a way that gave them an sition. Must af ties hiss strongly, asa prelude to the attack ; sometimes, this scientific ‘Physiognomy’ of them to all readers and students of natural 
hese de Stiriae Gods deo aie ba ae Z  olerege Be gens | oo also, is heard a noise trom the air, which they forcibly eject from their nos- history. 
’ b pos . 5 5 mie, | @ Sever: nanine »>m<elvee > , ou : iy 
finished your dinner, and paid four times as much as it had cost our traveller a re ge a elves eat oral Mca ry —_ vr, ; ¢ : 
of the olden time for himselt and his horse, you leave the inn, and do not alight - ey J by un ern - hth een ‘athe a the 7 “ “The ";) A DAY’S SHOOTING IN THE VALLEY OF LOYOLA. 
from the coach till arriving at another, where you get tea in almost the same ae et pe ele eg ae Ke Mi d po ao 7 pag tt sng ae alpen 
manner, and quite at a similar rate of expense. ot ais eee , Rtgs Mees pr Rect mccggt o: meni! ctangg ath Reord § C—jo! Demonio! Levaatate 
By the time your journey was finished, another room in the inn you had | '™4/s on which they subsist, and torid themselves of their enemies. Indolently The time was.a few minutes before daybreak September morning, th 
been dining at would. in all likelihood, be filled with company, being per- extended on the ground, they attack indiscriminately every animal which dis- i 1€ oy —. ew ay _— —e day = on a September morning, e 
haps the quarters ofa club, Assembled here, neighbouring tradesmen would turbs them by too near an approach: but knowing me power of eet weagens, | if * d by | ee siploerten ot th > aire ‘ opler th  windee 
be found smoking cigars instead of pipes, and drinking wine and spirits they are contented to inflict the mortal blow, which but rarely misses its aim. | Was + tale. r rom 6 ie bed, in which fone tl oe lene 
in lieu of ale. Perhaps, in a private ; artment, sat a country squire, while To execute this blow, they generally straighten the head, carry back the ante- He — h eee ad e Oe ee adi : ~ gp ig 
if the house were what is called the ‘commercial one, a third room was | "°F part of the trunk, and ata single effort uncoil the folds of their body, and anes ons gre 4g egetcong F adov Ye a oe 
occupied by the successors of the bagman we have before averted to, and | S"PPort themselves ou the tail; the leap which this movement produces may eae ee in e ape my A Wareres Ser hail d oo a c 
who have taken the more comprehensive name of commercial travellers, rs hang a6 to the recoil of : ots ge it — the ee ee by the ame pa Se ee oe 
re : : : : : : : angs, by a su »xtre 4 wnward movement of the head.’ - ° 
thong peresive the effects of rapid advancement in wealth and popula- . Paclicercsiys nis agg rapid, downwarc . lacie ‘Ah then, come along with you! Sure we’ve been bawling this half hour 
‘ ee-quarters of acentury sooner, and one room sufficed to hold mem- satatossinnes snared : fit to split our throats. You beat the seven sleepers entirely.’ 
bers of each class we have enumerated ; but at the time we now speak, ‘Monstrous serpenis have been, though rarely, observed: to this number I stumbled into the room again, emptied the water-jug over my head by 
Separate habits and separate interests obliged them to associate—each ac- | pertain the coluber with two heads taken on the banks of the Arno, wnich way of a rouser, and began dressing as fast as possible. In five minutes my 
cording to his grade and employment—in three distinct apartments, ; Redi kept alive during several weeks, and of which he has furnished a des- | toilet was completed, and hurrying ‘down stairs I joined my impatient friends, 
In some country inns, however, it was only the stimulus of a coach-dinner | criptionin his works. Lacepede has collected several other facts relative ‘0 | who were still waiting im the street. 
Cl a Te eee ae a ee oe ee ee in ercae eS tae | ogtisnen th 14 fuss year Aer ihe wat in ihe Basque Provines hed been 
epeek of suck oa doar ae gt: an a4 pissing wt ee ae ake “ oy oa” M. de F “ np nortan Pe PM ecimen. in | Putan end to by the treaty ot Vergara. I had been wandering away the 
Jon deme an ¢ “yg "d lid> bo whet he 7 pod sii ge iad - whi ‘ ee nap ted ny 4 some ails ; ; Ye cia ail a i Mitchell rakes | Swmer in the south of France, and towards the close of August had met, 
with some s a of al a oa Phad to find out fas i og ana best sn fetoew: hp if “en . “y son os ‘ thie s - a re in N orth America; the at a frontier town, an old acquaintance named O’Grady, who was then re- 
could for not one of he eked “ be a date at di ~“ : oa yt te fi ve heads of t aaa ie being pice by ee me soutien so th at s sme of siding at Bt. Sebastian. p He was a handsome, jovial, devil-may-care Irish- 
fav a vestine apg re lw Wi mages es ee te nays ou. ; el ind- ‘te ae S veges ooo mo pene 5 a. nc Png. apes Blog ve ol a ser. | Man, carrying his heart in his hand, and with just enough of the brogue to 
jm Silla Sat wits ahs: was cone ener or twice belore the summons was | them nad | ut three > —_— bere sal phat en eee give raciness to his talk; fond of riding and shooting, and sport of all kinds, 
‘ bd 5 when at length the waiter did appear, and you ordered dinner, | pent was found see! dts, the species called Coluber constrictor, of whic h all possessed of the ready wit, and of the fighting, drinking, love-making propen- 
it was an unconscionable time before it came. The fraternity of waiters had | the parts were sodisfignred by disease that it was imagined they had found, in | sities of his eonntrymen. In the course of a ramble he came to St. Sebastian 
an ingenious expedient for staving off your impatient demands. When sef-| that monster, the famous sea-snake of the north, so celebrated for its vast | took a fancy to the town and its inhabitants, and had been stopping there the 
ficient time had passed for the dinner to have been cooked twice over, an | size.'—Dr. Trail ‘has a drawing of a small specimen of Vivera berus with | greater part of the summer. With true Irish versatility he had tallen into 
attendant came in 2nd jaid the woth ; and the natural inference was, that the | (wo distinct heads, found in Dumfriesshire. The specimen was shown to him the Spanish way cf living, jabbered the language with considerable fluency 
meal would sorg foll--~ Not so, however: after the lapse uf another quarter | by the young gentleman who found it about four years ago. In Bancrolt’s | and was known, I believe, to every man, woman, and child in the place.— 
of an beur yOu tang che bell, and the waiter, to show that things are really | “ Guiana” is figured another snake with two heads. On all hands Senor Ogradee was voted a 4uen chico, an excellent good 
prcgreseing, brings in the castors. Ten minutes more—a second peal at the Of their enemies we read:— fellow. 
beli, and—enter a man with the salt, who answers your inquiries by saying,— ‘Serpents have numerous enemies among animals. Universally detested, 


% 
e nu Jniversa O’Grady then had induced me to accompany him to St. Sebastian, which 
* Coming di-rectly, sir,’ and slamming the door A little whiie longer, and | man kills them, inditlerent whether they be venomous or inofiensive, whenev- | [ had visited once befvre, but that was during the war, and a wonderful 
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your patience is quite exhausted ; the bell is applied to more violently, and the | er he detects them. All the countries of the globe produce certain mammifera 
that pursue serpents with persevering keenness. With us it is chiefly the 
badger, the hedge-hog, the weasel, the martin, and the pole-cat, that contribute 
to the destruction of serpents; iu the tropical countries of the ancient continent 
they encounter terrible enemies in the civet, the ichneumon, and other carni-! the town and citadel. 
vora. Several birds wage on them a continual war, such especially is the 
serpent eater of the Cape, mounted ox. its-long stilt-like legs, as it would seem 
on purpose to render the bites of snakes ineffectual; in South America, the 
laughing falcon, and other birds of prey, pursue them eagerly; the large 
storks ot India, such as the gigantic ciconia, destroy an immense number of 
serpents: in Europe, we should reckon among their number besides the storks, 
ravens, kites, and several buzzards. {n tropical seas, there exist sharks that 
devour with avidity the sea-serpents; and lastly, many ophidians make 
war on each other, not even sparing their own species. By transplanting ani- 
mals, the enemies of serpents, into countries infested by them, we might per- 


attendant actually comes in at last with—the plates. Hunger and human en- 
durance are pushed to the last extremity ; but the tormentor takes your re- 
proaches with the utmost coolness, and declares of your dinner that it is ‘ dish- 
ing up, sir.’ Having been deceived so often, you put on your hat, and de- 
cide on seeking refreshment elsewhere ; but while on the thres4old to depart, 
your dinner is really and truly placed on the table ; and after the first mouth'ul 
or so, all anger vanishes. 

Another provoking trait of these country inns was, that whatever the guest 
asked for, it was readily promised; but when the time came for the appearance 
of the favourite dish, the waiter would exclaim, * Very sorry, sir; last salmon 
bespoke for ciub dinner.” A waiter of that day could never say ‘no’ to 
whatever you ordered, though he knew perfectly well it was not to be had. 
The only known instance to the contrary was related with the most pathetic 
comicality by the late Charles Matthews. Entering a forlorn-looking country 
inn, he accosted a lugubrious waiter, and inquired if he could have chicken and 


asparagus! The mysterious serving-man shook his head. ‘Can I have a 
duck, then? 


‘No, sir’ 

‘Have you any mutton-chope ?” 

* Not one, sir.’ 

‘Then, as you have no eatables, bring me something to drink. Have ycu 
any spirits ?’ 


‘ Sir,’ returned the man with a profound sigh, ‘ wa are out of spirits.’ 


ge in wonder's name, what have yon got in the house ?” 
n execution, sir.’ 
: This explanation, though short, was comprehensive and touching. The fate 
it expressed has been of late shared by a great many inus of the same stamp ; 
first, in consequence of the establishment of private clubs in towns of any im- 
portance ; and next, by the railways, which have not only diverted the traffic 
frown the roads upon which inns were placed, but—from the short time occu- 
pied in each journey—have nearly abolished temporary refreshment. Inns, there- 
fore, of the most modern date, are situated at the termini of the varivus lines, 
to accommodate the public on arrival and departure 

In some of the establishments of the present day, innkeeping appears to be 
brought to the highest conceivable perfection. Their outward appearance is 
that of palaces ; and even when you enter them, the similarity is not diminished. 
In the entry you perceive a hall-porter who direets servants injlivery to con- 
vey your luggage to a handsomely furnished bed-room. Were it not fur, two 
huge glass cases—one containing a couple of clerks, and the other a brace of 
bar-maids—the delusion would be complete. But you have scarcely time 
to look round, before you are accosted by a well-dressed person, whom you fol- 
low to a coffve-room furnished with luxuriance and splendour. The dress of 
your gentleman-usher deserves remark. He is, in fact, a waiter; but how 
changed from he of the striped jacket, who flourished his towel in the coaching 
days! The modern atiendant ‘is attired handsomely, but upon principles of 
severe, rather than vulgar taste; insomuch that he might, in any other situation, 
be mistaken fora clergyman. Black, of the most superfine quality, is his 
Wear; but that this should not appear too sombre, it is relieved by a shirt and 
neckerchief of spotless whiteness To prevent mistakes, however, he carries 
the badge of office—a napkin—but one of the finest texture. If it be dinner- 
tme, he hands you, with ready politeness, the ‘ carte;’ but the first glance at 
it shows that selection from su vast a variety would be a work of time, which 
would ill suit the state of your appetite ; and you throw yourself on the dis- 
cretion of the waiter. With scarcely a moment’s consideration he sketches 
off a dinner which an emperor might covet; and looking at the cluck, in- 
quires at what hour you would wish it. If you reply ‘ immediately,’ with the 
SUpposition of having to wait, it will be a great mistake. Things are wonderful- 





haps prevent the too great multiplication of these dangerous reptiles. ‘Thi 


attempt has been made, by transporting the snake-eater of the Cape to the 
French W. I. sugar-colonies; perhaps the mammifera which we have men- 
tioned, or the storks, might render them as good or better services.’—‘ Several 
species of intestinal worms intest the viscera of serpents. 1 have often found 
the stomach, near the pylorus, so full of them, that their presence must havecau- 
sed continual obstructions, if not death: these worms formed a masss, hanging 


on the internal walls of thatintestine. Some are confined to the intestinal ca 


nal, others to the mesentery, and some exist even in the serous membranes, 
especially those investing the heart and lungs. The intestinal worms observ- 
ed by M. Rudolphi in different species of ophidians belong to the following 
genera: ascaris, distoma, filaria, echinhynchus, tenia, strengylus, trichosoma, 


change had taken place since then. The English marines, with the exception 
of a few companies which still lingered at Passages, the steamers, and men- 
ot-war, had left the coast; Evans’s legion had disappeared ; even the Spanish 
troops had been drawn away, leaving only a battalion or two to garrison 
St. Sebastian had begun to resume its character of a 


Spain, many from Madrid. The smooth, sandy beach of the bay was en- 
livened every morning by the bathing-tents of coloured canvass, and thronged 
with bathers; the evening promenade on the glacis was crowded with pretty 
women and smart cavaliers. The country around was also beginning to re- 
vive under the salutary influence of peace: fields that had before lain fallow, 
were now bringing forth luxuriant crops, houses battered by shut and shell 
were repaired or repairing, the peasants might be seen tilling the land, which 
a year before had been left to the feeble hands of women and children, every 
man capable of bearing a musket having been enlisted in the cause of one 
s | or other of the contending parties. The country could not yet be said to be 
quite tranquil; now and then outrages and robberies were heard of, commited 
by some of the disbanded guerillas, who preferred turning brigands to resum- 
ing their original peaceful occupations; but these excesses were soon re- 
pressed, and their perpetrators shot, captured, or driven out of the country, by 
the zeladores, an active corps of light troops, who scoured the province of 
Guipuzcoa in all directions, serving as escorts, and acting as police. 

4 When I first arrived at St. Sebastian, fishing was the order of the day.— 
O’Grady had a boat, and we used to pull ont into the bay and have fine sport, 
catching quantities of donzellas, a remarkably beautiful fish of a bright crim- 
son colour, and muvenas, or lampreys, often five or six pounds weight, ugly 
brutes to look at, but most delicious eating. We had hardly got into Sep- 


pentastoma, and cuculanus. The parasites. which are exteriorly attached to | tember, however, when O'Grady hung up his fishing-tackle, took down his 


the skins of serpents, and sucx their juices, are much less numerous than 
those we have just mentioned. Only a single genus is found, the ixodes, and 
especially that witha gilded thorax, which l have also observed on the monitor | on the quails and partridges, His great ally am 


fowling-piece, and in spite of the heat, which was then as great as it often is 
in July in England, declared his intention of waging a war of extermination 
coadjutor in this, as in most 


lizard, on the hog, the pangolin, and some other East Indian animals. M. | other schemes, was a Spaniard named Buenaventura, whom O’Grady had 


Muller has described this insect. Meiaxa has observed cn several ophidian 


of Italy parasites, which he has recognized as forming two species of acarus. 


s | christened Bony, both for shortness, he said, and because the creature looked 
it. And look it he certainly did; le was the thinnest devil I ever saw, literal- 


Baudin speaks of others found on the boa cen hria. Ihave detached some of ly nothing but bones, covered over with a sort of chocolate-coloured hide, his 
them from pythons, from the dipsas hendrophila, and several other Javanese nose, or rather beak, thin and curved like that of an eagle, his eyes ot a dead 


serpents. Serpents are useful by the destruction of hurtful animals—such a 


s|dull black, with heavy lids and long lashes, He hardly ever looked up, 


the small gnawers, worms, insects, mollusca, &c., which they pursue. For- | never laughed—his utmost approach to a smile, was‘a small sarcastic twitc 


merly snakes were employed in medicine ; and this practise is still retained 


ing at the corner of his mouth. He was very taciturn and passive, would 


by many people, although it has been rejected by the more refined nations. — | let people say or do any thing with him, especially O'Grady, for whom he 


ery recently Dr. Marikrosky, of Rosenau in Hungary, is said to have em 
ployed with success the bile of serpents n_ cases of epilepsy. 


-| had conceived a great affection. Whether it was in hopes of getting fat I 


Snakes are | cannot say, but it was frightful to see him eat, and as to drinking he would 


still much employed in the pharmacy of Spain and Southern Italy. The | imbibe any given quantity without showing the slightest sign of intoxication. 


translator found living snakes in the apothecaries’ shops in the former country 


as regularly as sarsaparilla with us.] The prejudice against serpents in ma 
ny countries is greatly superior to their utility. The venomous species multi 
ply so in certain countries, and particularly in the island of Martinique, tha 
they are a real plague, and annually cause the death of a great number o 
men and domestic animals. The aquatic snakes often do much damage it 


It was by these two originals, that in virtue of a rash promise made by me 
-| in a moment of enthusiasm, I was dragged out of bed at so unseasonable an 
- | hour, and in their company I now proceeded to the town gate, which we 
t| reached as it was being opened. Crossing the glacis and the bridge over the 
{|} Urumea, we kept along the side of the river at a steady pace. It was twilight, 
1 | almost day; the hills upon our right were already tinged with a red glow, and 





lakes and rivers abounding with fish; the terrestrial species devour mammi-} presently the sun rose like a ball of fire from behind the high mountains to 


tera and birds useful to man, and very otien destroy the nests to devour the 
€ggs or the young.’ 

‘The number of young which ophidians produce ata single deposition of 
eggs, differs considerably in the different species.’ From ten to forty appears 


to be the range. ‘The young, on leaving the egg, usually liffer from 
their parents, besides their size, by a system of colouring more vivid an 
more contrasted, by a head more blunt and more rounded, by the largeness o! 
the eyes, and by the less pertect state of the epidermis and its appendages.— 
tly resembling those of tne 


Thev are, howeve r. provided with teet! ; 
adult, of which they are ready to the venomous kinds, In- 


inane ¢ ail | 


*! our left, the heelofthe Pyrenean chain. We now got down into some fields 
of stubble, Indian corn stubble, that is three or four feet high, and with a 
parti-coloured carpet of grass, and poppies, and other wild flowers between 
| the thick bamboo like stalks. The worst of that part of the country is the 
|} vast number of broad ditches, made to drain the land, and to serve as boun- 
daries of fields and properties. Every three or four minutes we had to leap 

| one of these dikes, fatiguing work enough, considering that the sides are 
shelving and slippery, and that one is obliged to jump nearly twice the ac- 

tual width of the trenches. 
We come toa flax-fie] 1, The dogs begin to quest ab ut with unusual 








fashionable bathing-place, and was now full of strangers from the interior of 
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zeal. We are badly off for dogs by-the-by. It is not easy to get well-broken 
pointers elsewhere than in England, and out of he three quadrupeds who 
precede us, one only is doing his duty in at alla business-like way, and he 
isa splendid double-nosed fellow, the property of our friend Bony. As to 
talking to them it isno use. They de not understand our bad Spanish.— 
O'Grady curses a little occasionally, when he sees them misbehaving, but 
avithout effect ; and when he appeals to Bony to call them to order, that ec- 
centric individual merely looks at him with the tail ot his eye, twists a blade 
of clover from one corner of his mouth to the other, and jogs on. apparently 
quite contented with the exertions of his four-footed aides-de-camp. By-the- 
by, that fellow’s conformation is most admirably adapted to this sort of coun- 
try. He has no weight to carry; nothing but his gun, game-bag, and shot- 
belt—his own attenuated skeleton counts for nothing; a mere piece of watch- 
spring mechanism invested with a suit of clothes, and darting over hedge 
and ditch with leaps that would have astonished Mazurier, or Spring-heeled 
Jack. 

Hallo! there’s something in the wind. Doublenose is on the alert. As 
for the other two curs they are fidgetting and fretting about, not knowing 
what to make of it. Bravo! Doublenose—whirr! whitr! whirr! Right, 
eft, and centre. A whole bevy of quails. Bang, bang. There they are— 
down. 

‘Bring ’em here, sirrah! cries O’Grady. ‘By the powers, Bony, your 
dogs are biting them! Muerden los cornizes. Vil shoot you, if you do, you 
villains. Ah, then! what’s the use of bringing out such curs atall? 

And he looks shillelaghs at the offending dogs, and thunderbolts at his friend 
Bony, who, with his usual phiegm, is reloading his longySpanish gun. O’Gra- 
dy and I have a couple of very decent English fowling-pieces, but Bony’s 
weapon is the most extraordinary machine possible to be imagined, with a 
tremendous long single barrel inlaid with silver, and a stock carved and cut 
into all sorts of fantastical animals and monsters. He has got a tolerable 
French double-barrel at home, a present from O’Grady, who told me that he 
had vainly endeavoured to persuade him to bring it. He preferred the pro- 
duction of native talent, the Crocodile gun, as O’Grady called it—there was 

an alligator, or something like it, carved ory the butt—which bore the mark 
of the famous manufactory at Eybar; and if it was no beauty, he neverthe- 
less managed to make it do execution. To be sure, Bony was a capital shot, 
as most of his countrymen are. ; . 

The province of Guipuzoca is, generally speaking, so mountainous, that it 
is a relief to the eye to get into a valley like that which we were now travers- 
ing, where we could look straightforward instead of looking up. It is a fer- 
tile and beautiful tract the valley of Loyola, as indeed are all the Guipuzcoan 
valleys, possessing as they do, the double advantage of a rich soil, and, whieh 
is far rarer in Spain, an industrious population. Corn, maize, hemp, and flax 
are the chief productions; few vines, except those which are everywhere seen 
trailing and twining over the cottage-doors and walls, not sufficient to make 
wine of, and if made, it is execrably bad. But the most picturesque feature 
ot the province is the magnificent apple-orchards, yielding immense quanti- 
ties of cider, and extending in some places for miles; most beautiful in spring, 
when covered with their white and pink blossoms, but scarcely less so now, 
that they are laden with ruddy fruit, and that some of the leaves are beginning 
to assume the yellow and russet hues of autumn, The valley undulates gently 
in alternate hollows and slopes, every leaf and blade of grass heavy with dew, 
and glittering in the sunbeams that dart through the branches of the apple- 
trees, under which we are passing. ‘The fresh exhilarating feeling of that 

most delightful period of the day, the first two hours after sunrise, communi- 
cates itseif to us. O’Grady strides out, with his impudent Irish nose an inch 
or two higher in the airthan I had ever belore seen it, looking, if possible, 
more good-humoured and confident in himself than usual: even our cynical 
saturnine Spaniard has an expressicn of contentinent, almost of enjoyment 
upon his ugly visage. He occasionally pulls an apple from a tree as he passes, 
and bites into it, but,then throws it away indisgust. ‘Those cider-apples are 
beautiful to look at, but vilely bitter and crabbed to the taste. Now and then, 
however, one meets amongst them a tree that has crept in, Heaven knows 
how, and that bears the most delicious fruit I ever theted : something between 
the retreshing acid of our Ripstones and the fragrance of an American pippin. 
And it is one of those that Bony has now hit upon, for I see him filling the 
pockets of his loose lambskin-jacket. O’Grady and 1 follow his example, 
and mindtul of the heat that we shall ere long have to encounter, pluck some of 
the retreshing fruit, and consign them to the pockets of the linen blouses or 
frocks, which, with trousers of the same material, and s:raw hats, compose 
our elegant costume. 

Afier breakfasting at a peasant’s cottage upon some excellent white bread, 
a garlic flavoured sausage, and a drauglit of cider, we continued our sport 
with tolerable success till we heard noon chimed out from our various chureh 
and convent clocks. By that time the heat began to be excessive—we could 
see it dancing in the air above the stubble fielis—the dogs gasped and panted, 
and we ourselves felt the necessity of getting out of the sunbeams, e be- 
gan locking tor some sheltered spot where we might repose for two or three 
hours, till the sultriness of the day was gone by ; nor were we long in finding 
it. Bony, who knew every inch of the country, soon led us to a grass-covered 
bank, which sloped gently upwards to the distance of a hundred or two yards 
from the river. Clumps of oak and walnut were sprinkled over the rising 

ound, a thick line of hazel and briar-bushes, overgrown with honey-suckles, 
ringed the margin of the stream, which at that point spreads out into a broad 
pool, dotted here there with water-lilies, and teeming with fish. Amongst 
some flowering reeds and irises at the farther side of the river, we perceived a 
solitary heron angling for his dinner, and from time to time the kingfishers 
flashed their brilliant colours in our eyes, as they skimmed across the surface 
of the water. 

On this pleasant spot we established ourselves, under the shadow of a huge 
oak, threw off our belts and game-bags, and lay for some three hours, chatting, 
smoking, and dozing. 1 would willingly have remained twice as long, so de- 
lightful was it in the cool shade of the old oak, outside the circle of which all 
was bright and sunny, while the air smelt sweet and balmy, and the birds 
twittered and sang amongst the branches over our heads, and thousands of 
glittering insects, and butterflies, like winged flowers, hammed, and darted, 
and fluttered throngh the bright clear atmosphere. But O’Grady began to get 
restless, and as to Bony, he swore he was starving—the fellow had eaten three 
pounds of bread, and a string of sausages to his breakfast—so we took up our 
guns, and started off to Astigarraga, where we were to dine. js 

Dinner over, we strolled for a mile or two across sume fields beyond the 
hamlet, bagged a couple of brace of birds, andthen began to think of return- 
ing to St. Sebastian, for it was already dusk, we had a long walk before us, 
and not more time than was necessary to reach the town ere the gates were 
shut for the night. We were nowa considerable distance beyond the French 
road, which we had to cross between Astigarraga and the village of Oyarzun, 
before re-entering the valley of Loyola. 

It was night, a bright and moonlit one, as we arrived within some three 
hundred yards of the road, the part of which immediately in our front was 
entirely concealed from view by a rising ground or crest, covered with bush- 
es and brushwood, on the edge of which, as we approached it, the silvery 
disk of the moon seemed to be resting. To the right the road was visible as 
it wound down a steep hill, its light sandy-colour contrasting with the dark, 
wooded rocks on either side. Suddenly the jingle of harness and rattle ot 
wheels were heard, and a travelling-carriage, coming southwards, surmount- 
ed the ridge of the road, and commenced descending the hill. It was aheavy, 
old-fashioned vehicle, painted of a dingy crimson, with coats of arms half 
covering the panels, perched on immensely high springs, and capable of con- 
taining six or eight persons without their being inconveniently crowded. On 
the top of the coach was a profusion of luggage, the overflowings apparent- 
ly of a huge bootin front, out of which trunks, and packing-cases, and band- 

boxes were protruding. Four mules, covered with bells and trappings, were 

harnessed to this ponderous and weil-laden vehicle; the zagal, or postilion, 

was mounted on the near wheeler, whip in hand, and urging on his team 
with the usual oaths and vociferations; while on the box were seated two 
men, whose long grey coats, faced with scarlet, glazed hats, and bright-bar- 
relled muskets, denoted them to be Zeladores, acting as escort to the travel- 
lers. {It was evidently a family of emigrants who, having taken refuge in 

France during the war, were now returning with bag and baggage to their 

native country. 

We began ascending the rising ground which separated us fiom the road. 
We lost sight of the carriage, but still heard the noise ot the wheels and 
merry sound of the mule-bells, increasing in loudness as the vehicle drew 
nearer to us, and Was only shut out from our view by the hillock we were 
climbing. We were straggling through the brushwood, and O’Grady was 
cursing most heartily Some thorns and briars, against which his linen trou- 
sers afforded but indifferent protection, when the report of two muskets was 
head, followed immediately by the screams of women: then the carriage 
stopped suddenly, and three more shots were fired; all this within the space 
of ten seconds, during which we stood still, and stared at cach other. The 
shrieks continued—the hoarse voices of men, loud in oath and menace, were 
audible. O’Grady was rushing forward, when the Spaniard Buenaventura 
detained him witha firm grasp. 

* Cuidado !—howbre. Have a care; they are attacked by banditti.’ 

* Ah, then let me go and help ’em"’ said O'Grady, casting a look of some 
contempt at his friend Bony. The latter did not relinquish his grasp, but in 

spite of O’Grady’s effort to get away, held him tast with his right-hand 
while with his left he fumbled in his jacket-pocket, . . 

‘Hear reason, man,’ said he coolly. ‘1 don’t hinder your going, I’ll go 
with you myself, but what will you do with your perdigones, your partridge- 
shot, against ounce balls? Here! take these.’ 

And produeing half-a-dozen bullets from his pocket, he offered them to 


O’Grady and myself. We slipped one into each barrel of our fowling-pieces 
and scrambled hastily up to the top of the hill. . 
It was a strange scene that presented itself when we arrived there. The 
travelling-carriage was standing in the middle ot the road, in danger each 
moment of being overturned by the plunging and kicking of three of the 
mules. The fourth mule, one of the leaders, had been shot, and was lying 
on the ground in the agonies of death, lashing out convulsively with his 
hind feet. It was his struggles that so alarmed the three other animals. Of 
the two Zeladores, one was lying in the road with his face in a pooi of blood, 
the other was detending himselt desperately against two assailants, who were 
striking furious blows at him with the butts of their muskets. The postil- 
lion had been dragged out of his saddle, and was stretched on his back onthe 
ground, while a grim-visaged, fiercely-mustached ruffian stood over him, with 
his foot pressed heavily on his breast. Two ladies, one apparently about 
fitty years old, the other not more than half that age, both attired in hand- 
some travelling-dresses, and the younger of the two ol great beauty, although 
then deadly pale, were kneeling in the dust of the road; a third female, seein- 
ingly their attendant, was just being dragged out of the carriage, uttering 
piercing shrieks the while. All this we saw in the bright moonlight, as 
plainly as though it had been noonday. 

O’Grady and myself were about to rush headlong down the hill to the as- 
sistance of the travellers, when Bony again restrained us. 

‘ Son siete; there are seven of them. If we pick off three, only four will 
remain.’ 
And as he asserted this indisputable tact, he knelt down behind a bush 
which concealed him from the persons in the road, who were not above sixty 
yards from us ina straight line, but who had nevertheless not as yet perceiv- 
edus. Raising his long gun to his shoulder, he squinted along the barrel, and 
took steady aim at one of the banditti, Instinctively O’Grady and myself 
followed his example. Bony gave a glance at us as we knelt amongst the 
brushwood right and left of him, and then nodded his head. That was the 
signal, and we all three fired. The brigand, who was almost crushing in the 
breast-bone of the unfortunate pvstilion with his heavy foot, gave a leap into 
the air, and fell down again upon bis prisoner, bathing him in blood. One 
of the two men who were attacking the Zelador, also teil, mortally wounded. 
My shot took effect in the shoulder of another of the ruffians. 

‘ Hurra for treland and the sky over it!’ shouted O’Grady, springing from 
his cover, firing his second barrel aJmost at random and without effect, and 
then clubbing his gun, shillelagh fashion, and rushing down the hill with a 
wild Irish whoop, followed by Buenaventura and myselt. 

Startled though they were by the fall of their companions and our sudden 

appearance, the bandits nevertheless showed fight, and stood up like men 
against their new adversaries. A scuffle ensued, but it was not of very long 
duration; for—including the Zelador, who was unhurt, except by a graze of 
a bullet across the forehead, and the postilion, who took heart of grace, and 
snatching up one of the dead men’s muskets, joined our ranks—we were now 
equal in number to our opponents. Buenaventura fought like a lion; as to 
O’Grady, he was a host in himself. I was doing my best tv second them, 
when a rap on the sconce from a musket-butt tumbled me into the dust, where 
I lay for some minutes stunned and senseless. 
When I recovered, the fight was over. Four of the brigands lay dead or 
dying upon the ground; the other three had taken to flight. The postilion was 
unharnessing the dead mule, and soothing and encouraging the others, which 
were half-wild with terror at the firing, and at the sight of their dead comrade ; 
the Zelador was washing the blood from his face and eyes ata roadside foun- 
tain. O’Grady, in his pad Spanish, was reassuring the ladies, who of course 
were terribly trightened. Bony had propped me up against a bank, and see- 
ing that I was not hurt, but only stupified, had not thought it necessary to take 
any turther proceedings on my behalf, but was busy reloading his gun, 

* Now then, boys,’ cried O’Grady, who had seemingly been making the best 
of his time, ‘ where are you? Come, F.,’ said he to me, ‘let me introduce 
you tothe ladies. Bony, you villain, haven't ye a word to say to your own 
counthrywomen? Faith, you fought for ther like atrump. Devil take me 
if { thought any Spaniard of them all could be so cool and plucky when it 
eametoapush. But come, the carriage is ready now, and we must see the 
ladies safe home.’ 

And thereupon O’Grady handed the trembling senoras into their carriage, 
stepped in himselt as if it had been a thing of course, and called out to me to 
do the same. 1 was hesitating whether 1] should follow his very free-and-easy 
example, when the younger of the two ladies addressed Buenaventura and 
myself, and entreated us not to refuse them our escort as far asthe venta at 
Astigarraga, where they shuuld remain, being too much terrified to proceed 
any farther that evening. 1 was just tying a handkerchief round my broken 
head, my face was covered with blood, dust, and perspiration, my clothes torn 
and stained with grass and earth; altogether, | was anything but a fit sabjeci 
for a stall at the opera; but it was not a time to be very punctilious, so waiv- 
ing ceremony, | stepped into the carriage, and was followed by Buenaventura. 
The Zelador resumed his seat on the box, with the dead body of his comrade 
beside him; the Zagal jumped into the saddle, and with a crack of the whip 
and an ‘ Anda, Coronela? to the leading mule, we set off at a smart pace. 

Alarm or gratitude rendered our new acquaintances very communicative, 
and during the twenty minutes employed in reaching the venta, we learnt that 
the ladies we had had the honour of rescuing were the mother-in-law and 
widow of a Spanish general who had been killed in the late war. Upon his 
death they retired to France, where they had resided three years, and whence 
they were now returning, allured by the apparently tranquil and improving 
state of their own country, a tranquillity of which they had as yet had but 
very equivocal proof. The old lady was greatly terrified by their adventure, 
and did nothing but groan and call upon the saints all the way to the village ; 
but her daughter, a beautifui and spirited creature, with flashing black eyes, 
and hands and feet such as none but an Andalusian woman ever possessed, 
soon recovered from her alarm, and before we reached the venta, was chatting 
gaily with O'Grady, and laughing heartily at his blundering and originai way 
of talking Spanish. 

On arriving at the inn, the ladies retired to make some changes in their 
dress, but promised to return to the principal room to supper, which Buena- 
ventura immediately set about ordering. For my part, although possessing a 
pretty hard skull, it now ached so intolerably from the blow IL had received, 
that I was fain to let O’Grady make my excuses to the ladies, while I myself 
retired to bed. 

Considering the small allowance of sleep, and the large share of fatigue | 
had lad’ during the preceding twenty-four hours, I did not feel very surprised 
to see the sun high in the heavens when I awoke on the following morning. I 
was rather astonished, however, to behold O'Grady standing at the foot of my 
bed in full travelling costume, with his pistol-case in his hand, and a leathern 
belt round his waist, supporting a half-sabre, hal{-hunting-knife sort of wea- 
pon, which I had seen hanging on the wall of his apartment at St. Sebastian. 
As I knew that he had nothing with him the night before but the clothes he 
stood in, 1 wondered where he had got his change of dress, and began to think 
that I had slept till afternoon. 

‘What's o’clock, O’Grady Y 

‘Pastten. I hope your early rising won’t be hurtful to your health. Faith! 
and you are a burn sluggard. Come, up with you, man, if you want to see 
us off’ 

‘See you off,’ Lrepeated ; ‘ who off P 

‘Who? why, myself to be sure, and the ladies. Donna Inez Dolores de 
Valombroso y Cereal y Oh! there’s half-a-dozen more names, but I 
must write em to you from our first halting-place, if you want to know them, 
for ’m not able to remember the halt.’ 

‘ Why, where the deuce are you going to?’ 

oe aes I’m going with the ladits, the ladies we saved last night trom 
those murthering savages. You wouldn’t have me let them go all alone, a 
hundred leagues or more, and they relations of my own? 

‘Relations of yours ? 

‘To be sure. Ah!—I forgot—you weren’t with us at supper last night. I 
found out that they had a cousin who married an O’ Donnel—one of the Span- 
ish O Donneis, | mean—and sure the O’Donnels are blood relations of my 
own: were, at least, before they emigrated to Spain, no further back than 
98. 

Jleant back in my bed with open mouth and eyes, lost in wonder at the 
unparalleled coolness and rapidity with which O’Grady.had established him- 
self as cousin ard travelling companion to one of the prettiest women I had 
seen in Spain. Very little questioning on my part sutliced to elicit from my 
volatile friend the history of all his proceedings during my twelve hours nap. 
It appeared that while supper was preparing on the preceding evening, O’Gra 
dy had got hold of the postillion, and backing his questions by the eloquence 
of adollar, had learnt from him that the younger of the two ladies was very 
rich, possessing, according to his account, vineyards in Andalusia, corn-fields 

in Navarre, mines in the Asturias, to say nothing of a village or two, a cou- 
ple of churches, and half-a-dozen ot convents. This tempting list, added to 
the bright eyes and five-and-twenty summers of the lady, afforded matter of 
reflection to O’Grady, who, as he told me, had lately had misgivings about his 
course of life, and was beginning to think whether it wouldn’t be better to set- 
tle down in a quiet sort of matrimonium, now that he had crossed the bridge 
of thirty, and was getting greyish in the wig, and crowfooted about the eves! 
He caught eagerly at an opportunity that occurred of establishing a court- 
ship, fifty times removed, between himself and his new friends; and upon the 
latter expiessing some nervous apprehensions as to the dangers of the road they 
had to travel on the morrow, he volunteered his services as an escort. The 
ladies could not think, they said, of encroaching upon his goodness; they were 
already so grateful for the timely succour he had afforded them; but O'Grady 




















vowed that he had long wished to see the interior of Spain, that he had intend- 











ed setting off in a day or two, and that they would Be conferring a favour on 
him by giving him aseat in their carriage. In short, he brought forward 
such excellent reasons and argumens in favour of accompanying them, that 
he carried his point, aided a little, perhaps, by his handsome person, and frank 
and really agreeable manners. 

I shall never forget O’Grady’s indescribably humorous, impudent expres- 
sion of face as he shook hands with me, and uttered his ‘last words’ out 
of the carriage window, after ensconsing himselt comfortably opposite to 
Dona Inez. 

‘ Sorry to leave you, old fellow, but when a lady’s in the case—you know 
the rest. Take care of yourself. Good-by, Bony. Drive on,’ 

Crack went the whip—jingle jingle the bells—the mules neig hed and snort- 
ed, the dust flew up and the wheels went round. The next moment the pon- 
derous old carriage had disappeared beyond a turn of the read. Bony and I 
stood looking at each other for about a minute, and then burst simultaneously 
into a hearty fitof laughter, the first and last, by-the-by, that | ever knew Bony 
to perpetrate. 

f Haavach to France the next day, and a month later [ heard of O’Giady’s 
marriage with the handsome and many-named widow. I had a letter trom 
him last week, dated from some place en the banks of the Ebro, where two 
churches and half-a-dozen convents are situated. He tells me that he is as 
happy as the day is long, likes the country and the people, his wife and her 
estates, drinks Val de Penas instead of whiskey, and likes it nearly as weil; 
in short, has never for a moment regretied the result of our day’s shooting in 
the vallev of Loyola. He urges me to goand visit him, and at the same time 
stand godfather to little O'Grady, Number Three, who has just made his ap- 

arance in the vale of tears, and who he assures me is the very moral of a 

atlander! j 

I am even now considering whether I shall accept his invitation. 








A GLANCE UPON SPAIN. 
WITH A RECOBLECTION OF THE SIEGE OF CADIZ. 
(Concluded), 

Wellington passed into France ; and while the progressing of the English 
arms was pressing the fortunes of Napoleon to the dust, the captive Ferdinand 
had regained his liberty, and entered his kingdom amidst the joyous acclama- 
tions of his subjects. All was rose-coloured, and, according to Arcadian 
theories, there was henceforth to be nothing but halcyon days for Spain. But 
no sooner did King El Amado set his royal toot in Ler soil, than he began to 
show his ingratitude to those to whom he was mostly indebted for his throne ; 
and, after an ominous delay at Valencia, he astonished Madrid with a declar- 
ation of his hostility to the existing government. He refused to take the pres- 
cribed oath to preserve the constitution ofthe state; and*on the 4th of May 
1814, he issued a decree declaring that the deputies had been illegally convok- 
ed, or rather illegally empowered, and the Cortes were accordingly dissolved, 
their constitution abrogated, and its suppoiters declared guilty ot high trea- 
son. Certainly no temperate reasoner could possibly approve of the rash in- 
novations and vicious absurdities of that impracticable scheme of legislation ; 
yet such a fall from the high promise of rational treedom to an arbitrary 
sway, deeply imbued with the violence and ignorant bigotry of the most un- 
enlightened times, could not but attract an anxious and painful attention from 
the friends of humanity, But the Spanish character is a mystery. 

The Cortes in which such fond hopes had been raised, sunk without a strug- 
gle, and within a week the dungeons of Madrid were crammed with those pa- 
triots who deserved the thanks of their country, Ferdinand performed a_hi- 
deous farce on his ensuing birth-day, in October, by publishing an amnesty 
in token of his clemency. This act of oblivion professed to be in favour of 
all fugitives, on account of any other crimes than those recited in a copious 
list, including high treason divine and human, resistance to justice, pecula- 
tion in the finances, and other offences, which excluded from the benefit all 
the subjects of the late arrests. And its cruel mockery was evinced in De- 
cember, by the iniquitous sentences passed on the state prisoners, twenty-one 
of whom were condemned to the galleys or to strong castles, for longer or 
shorter periods; and, in some cases, fines and confiscations were added. An- 
other inquisition was held in the following year, 1815, on the unhappy liber- 
ales, when the ‘ Beloved’ directed that the trials should be concluded within 
a fixed period, and that he himself should be consulted with regard to the sen- 
tences to be pronounced. By this proviso their punishment was secured, tor 
two tribunals having acquitied the accnsed of offences of a ——— na- 
ture, and recommended that it would be consonant to royal clemency to cast 
a veil over the past and restore them to liberty, the king, in a rage, ordered 
the clerk of the court to bring him the proceedings. Possessed ot the docu- 
ments, he by himself pronounced sentence of exile on thirty-two persons, who 
had been the most distinguished of the deputies of the Cortes, or promoters of 
liberal principles. Ofthe nature of these sentences specimens may be given 
in that of the celebrated Arguelles, to serve ten years as a common soldier in 
the condemned regiment stationed at Ceuta ; in that of Garcia Herreros, former 
Minister cf Grace and Justice, to serve eight years in chains on the coast of 
Gomera, a rock on the coast of Barbary; and in that of Admiral Valdez, to 
be imprisoned in the castle of Alicant for ten years, and afierwards to serve as 
a private soldier at Ceuta. A meet sentence ior a venerable Admiral ! 

The Cardinal de Bourbon, one of the late regents, was immediately depriv- 
ed of the wealthy archbishopric of Toledo, which was bestowed by his loving 
cousin, one of the most rabid of the anti-constitutional clergy. The siate reli- 
gion was renovated, the conventual estates were restored, the Jesuits recalled, 
and every measure of the Cortes for ecclesiastical reform was reversed, while, 
to crown all, although withont granting the power of quite killing their pa- 
tients by torture, the odious Inquisition, that fou] blot upon Christianity, was 
re-established. All this was embodied in the well-known decree of the 21st of 
July, a decree which is remarkable for containing the only allusion made by 
El Amado to the powerful assistance so lately afforded to England, in the ex- 
pelling usurpers of his throne and kingdom; the compliment is thus gratefully 
worded, in a peroration pointing out the principal cause which had injured 
their national church, ‘the sojournment of foreign troops of different sects, 
almost all infected with sentiments of hatred against our religion.’ This was, 
no doubt, intended by the petticoat-embroiderer and his abetiors, as a heavy 
hit between wind and water. 

The lowering clouds now settled, and forsix gloomy years Ferdinand reign- 
ed with absolute power; they were years of sutlering—the population divided 
by bitter passions, the country overrun by banditti, the public finances wretch- 
ed, the law hamstrung, the public spirit, industry, learning, and the arts, lost. 
Thus was Spain again subjected to all the inveterate abuses of the contempti- 
ble despotism which had been so nearly exploded. 

So discreditable a change had not taken place without a sensation, for du- 
ring this time several eager but successful attempts were made for the resto- 
ration of the popular constitution. Bigotry was in strong array against pa- 
triotism, and prevailed. ‘The active and dreaded Espoz y Mina, and his en- 
ergetic nephew, having miscarsied at Pamplona took refuge in France: but 
others, who rose in various parts of the kingdom, ended their days on thescat- 
told. ‘Thus fell Juan Diez Porlier, who had obtained great distinction in the 
independent contests under the name of Marguesito, while Lacy was hurried 
from Barcelona tobe shot at Majorea, and Colonel Vidal was hanged at Va- 
lencia. Stiil the spirit of disaffection was spreading in Estremadura, Anda- 
lusia, New Castille, and La Mancha. Cadiz had shown symptoms of rest- 
lessness, and our former triend, Tilla Ticienzo, the governor, now a strict rey- 
absoluto man, fulminated a couple of decrees against the ‘fomentors’ of the 
people, in the second of which he gently announces his intentions, ‘ My form- 
er proclamation,’ he says, ‘produced no effect. Traitors and disturbers of 
the public repose continue to mislead the people, who are always fickle and 
credulous. ‘The offence can remain no longer unpunished. Justice shall in 
future be executed with the celerity which circumstances demand. I declare, 
that considering myself in a state of war, a military commission is about to 
be appointed, which shall decide within the period of three days at the farthest 
according to military forms; and I will cause to be brought before it every 
individual accused of having directly or indirectly spoken against the sove- 
reignty of Ferdinand VIIth., or who is suspected of any other manceuvre tend- 
ing to mislead public opinion.’ ; 

The stifled feeling was not unaccompanied by throes which indicated the 
latent fire, and towards the year 1820, they became much more manifest In the 
South. The expedition under General Morillas, which had assembled in the 
harbour of Cadizever since 1814, for the chimerical object of regaining the 
revolted Colonies of South America, had been so long detained for want cf mo- 
ney and other causes, that the troops began to languish for other employment; 
and at most, the expedition only offered defeat, poverty, disease, and captivity, 
instead of promotion, wealth, conquest and glory. They were to have been 
convoyed by a Jine-of-battle ship, two frigates, and a brig, the equipment of 
which exhausted the resources of a kingdom, once, by its power and riches, 
the tyrant or the terrorof Europe. The vessels of war were for convoy only, 
and as Spain—maritime Spain—haa no transports of her own to send out, she 
borrowed some from the Russians, a people hardly heard of, when inthe height 
oft her own naval renown. After a most irksome delay the Muscovite ships 
arrived, but the goodly craft was found to be decayed, shaky, and utterly unfit 
for an ocean voyage. This discovery made a great sensation, the army re- 
fused to embark, anda general mutiny put an end tothe project. Count d’Abis- 
bal adroitly suppressed the ferment without bloodshed ; but General Elio, the 
Governor of Valencia. in his endeavours to put down the tumultuous conta- 
gion, was dreadfully severe, for which he was afterwards very deservedly, 
though somewhat illegally, brought to the scaffold. When ¢ olonel Vidal 


was hanged, twelve of his adherents shot, an¢ many visited with severe pun- 
ishment by his direction, Elio, ina truly ferocious proclamation, warned the 
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Thus was rendered atortive the first preparation for replacing the fetters on | close to the castle, within a semicircle of fourteen gun-boats, and a boom 


liberated America: and, as if there was a divine interference in behalt Pe the 
colonists, a second army, raised for the same purpose, was cut up and isper- 
sed by a malignant fever ; while the third expedition, instead of suppressing 
transatlantic insurrection, spread the flames of sedition at home. On the Ist ol 
January, 1820, four battalians of this army rose and proclaimed the constitu. 
tion of 1812, at the Isla de Leon, and, with Colonels Riego and Quiroga at 
their head, marched against Cadiz; and here they were baffled, Riego —, 
ed betore Faeyre through Andalusia and Granada, and he was sorely prego 
by O'Donnell in La Mancha. Still, notwithstanding the apathy displa rs 1e 
occupied Algesiras, entered Malaga, and proceeded through Ecija ae - 
dova to the centre of the Peninsula. The Government were confounded, for 
while they were making extraordinary efforts to catch Riego, the military and 
ttoned at Corunna, Vigo, Ferrol, and Pontevedra, followed the insurgent ex- 
ample; and soon all Galicia submitted to the Janta of Coruna, while the inde- 
fatigable Mina proclaimed the constitution in Navarre. Much neeees. was 
placed by El Amado on Count d’Abisbal: butthe count himself caught t "a 
fluenza, and joined the cause of the constitution, as well as his brother, ! on 
Josef O'Donnell, and the royal troops sent against the insurgents, made com- 
mon cause with them in every quarter. These defections completed the per- 
plexity of the royal councils, and Ferdinand had no resvurces except submis- 
siou. The power arrayed against him was too great to be resisted, and he pru- 
dently resolved to swim with the stream ; SO, as the note of the Russian Jab- 
inet on the affairs of Spain had it, on the 5th ot Match, Ferdinand’s royal will 
was to subdue the rebels by force—on the 6th his royal will was to acknow- 
ledge them as legislators whose decrees he ought to execute. , 
Compelled to yield to the general voice, Ferdinand accepied the decried con- 
stitution, proclaimed a general amnesty, and summoned the Cortes of 1812 — 
A supreme junta was established, composed of men of known antipathy tothe 
system which had just been overthrown, and the obnoxious ministers were 
succeeded by others favourable to constitutional principles. All persons im- 
risoned for state offences were liberated ; an act of oblivion for political of- 
ness was published, and liberty of the press established. The inquisition 
was again prostrated ; the monastic orders were abolished, all the convents 
and monasteries except eight dissolved, and their lands soli; the laws of en- 
tail were abrogated; and several very liberal measures were vassed by the 
House of Representatives, during the first session. — Many other ordinances 
of inferior importance were adopted, all of them tending to subvert every ves- 
tige of the ancient despotism, and to remedy the present prostration of aflairs. 
In the discussions they hardly appeared to recollect anything about the navy ; 
but the peace establishment of the army, to be doubled in time of war, was, 
besides militia, thus ordered— 


Infantry - - - 48,358 
Cavalry - - - 12,475 
Artillery - - - 5,000 
Sappers - - - 1,009 

66,837 


Meantime, Cadiz was the scene of an infamous atrocity. Soon afier the 
detection of Count d’Abisval, General Freyre arrived in the city, and finding 
the populace highly excited by the passing transactions, he pretended to tfol- 
low the stream. Accordingly, on the afternoon of the 9th of March, the very 
day of his arrival, he repaired to the Plaza San Antonio, and gave notice that 
he would on the following morning put up the stone of the cunstitution, and 
swear to it. The people, not satistied with this, eagerly shouted, ‘ Now!— 
Now?’ on which the General drew tron his pocket the constitution, and Kiss- 
ed it, exclaiming, ‘Now, then, the oath is taken; to-morrow the remaining 
requisite soleinnities shall be performed.’ He then required from the people 
an assurance ihat no animosity or vengeance should be shown against any 
one: upon which the concourse called out, that ‘in tree hearts no malice ex- 
isted, and all would be forgiven.’ Immediately afier the prisons were open- 
ed, and all the persons who had been arrested for political offences, were liber- 
ated. On the tollowing morning, the General issued an order, that the houses 
should be decorated; that the municipal authorities should form themselves 
into a procession ; and the whole city exhibited a scene of pleasure and hilar- 
ity on the prospect of the oe ceremony. ‘The hour of ten came; and 
as the clock struck, the soldiers rushed forth, and opened a murderous fire up- 
on the asse mbledpeople, crying aloud, ‘ Ferdinand for ever, and down with the 
constitution!’ The greatest terror and consternation ensued among the crowd, 
who, in their confusion, ran against and fell over each other, not knowing in 
what way escape could with safety be attempted, and trampling alike upon the 
dead and the dying. All traces of subordination on the part of the soldiers 
seemed lost, the whole city resembled a place delivered over to the horrors of 
military assault; and this scene of violence and savage brutalitv lasted till 
piewht ig the ausniee wie materda Guizens dead in the streets, and wounding 
twice as many more. A day or two elapsed before quiet was restored, and, by 
that time, intelligence arrived of Ferdinand’s acceptance of the constitution.— 
Some ofthe authors of this dreadtul massacre, or more likely, the scapegoats, 
were imprisoned, but, to the irritation of Cadiz, were afterwards discharged 
without being brought to trial. The lower classes of the inhabitants, who had 
been the principal sufferers, tumultuously rose, paraded the streets in large 
bodies, and called aloud tor vengeance. The a'armed magistrates gook such 
measures as they thought would preserve the peace; on which the patriot mob 
forwarded an address to the King, accusing them of betraying the public wel- 
tare, by discharging unpunished the authors of the melancholy events of 
March. Finding this address was neglected, they then forwarded strong re- 
monstrances against the continuance of the ministers in office, together with 
open menaces of disobedience to the authority of a government, of which 
they should be allowed to remain the organs. And this was followed by a 
practical operation of the argument: the Marquis de la Reunion, the new Gov- 
ernor, was marched out of the city, and a resolution was dispatched to El Al- 
mado, in which the inhabitants declared that they would not recognize him ;— 
stating at the same time, that no cause of reproach existed against the Mar- 
quis, but that they distrusted all persons deputed by His Majesty. 

This /oyai and plain-spoken course, with its conditional threat of rebellion, 
was joined in by Valencia, Coruna, Murcia, Seville, and other towns and 
provinces ; affording a melancholy proof that the patriots of Spain were still 
far astern of their expected halcyon days. But the men at the helm were 
among the worst class of incapables, and made confusion worse confounded. 
Those who broke the fetters of the old government were, unfortunately for the 
cause of freedom, utterly incapable of establishing a moderate and wiser sys- 
tem, in which the executive power should possess force enough to give firm- 
ness and durability to its action. The new constitution exhibited the wildest 
extremes of a bad democracy; and the executive power was thrown into a 
state of helpless imbecility. No pains were taken to conciliate the opposing 
interests and passions created in demolishing the old order of things; and the 
embarrassment was increased by the schisms which raged among the revolu- 
tionists themselves, The declarations at Cadiz, and various outrages in all 
parts of Spain, proved that the reign of justice, and of all regular authority, 
was at an end, and at Barcelona, the soldiers, both of the regulars and the 
militia, were in the habit of discussing their right to choose their own oilicers. 

But the revolutionists were not to have it all their own way. The ousted 
clergy, stripped of their wealth and political influence by the unmitigated con- 
fiscation of their property, excited the lower orders to rise and deliver their 
king trom the fangs of tree-masons, jacobins, heretics, and atheists, as the libe- 
ral party were termed by the hot partisans of absolutism. An A postolical 
Junta established itself on the frontier of Portugal, and bands of peasants, 
commanded by monks, took up arms for the purpose of restoring the privile- 
ges of the crown and clergy. The curate Merino made a demonstration upon 
Burgos, which, though unsuccessful, had the effect, with other similar sabe. 
takings, to urge on the ultra-revolutionists, embarrass the ‘ moderados,’ and 
inflame the rabble. ‘This was displayed in the assassination of Vinuesa, the 
King’s chaplain, and the banishment of numerous victims of political phren- 
zy. To be suspected, even without being accused, was now a sufficient 
ground oft punishment. The exhibition was truly deplorable. A great na- 
tion piteously torn by the impracticable views of most opposite factions, al- 
ternately a prey to the blind zealots of despotism, and the wild enthusiasts of 
liberty—to the narrow views of a bigoted tyranny, and the unamended vis- 
ionary schemes of jacobinical phrenzy. Under a King distrusting and dis- 
trusted by all, a constitutional ministry assailed by tke Cortes, and openly 
resisted by the people, the whole country was a melancholy scene of the plots, 
insurrections, and acts of vengeance of dreaming enthusiasts and unprinci- 
pled demagogues. In the south, an Army of the Faith started up, under 

Zaldivar, Grimalez, and Mir, to overturn the constitution, and proclaim the 
King absolute ; and towards the close of 1821, they were joined by parties 
in Arragon, Catalonia, Navarre, and Biscay. But the revolutionists checked 
them with much alacrity and spirit. 

As if the measure of Spain’s evils Was not full enough, while these terri- 
ble convulsions were tearing her to pieces, the dismemberment of her trans- 
atlantic colonies was at hand. Bolivar took Caracas and La Guayra, and 
Mexico declared itself independent; Lima was occupied by the regenerated 
Chilians, under General San Martin; and the Spanish pari of the great isl- 
and of San Domingo was lost by its union with Hayti. Lord Cochrane, 
who commanded the Chitian fleet, sadly distressed the ‘South American roy- 
alists by his captures of vessels and his rigorous blockades. ‘To be sure, he 
quarrelled with San Martin, seized one of his prize-frigates by force, and 
soundly rated all his proceedings ; yet he ever and anon exhibited the true 
British sailor, and performed deeds which reflect honour on the school which 
reared him. These are not necessarily in our province, but it is impossible 


made of large spars chained together. 
came free, and thus Spain, who had lavishly expended her blood and treas- 
ure in helping to tear transatlantic colonies from the easy yoke of England, 
now lost her own for ever. 


Shortly afterwards, America be- 


In the third session of the Cortes, which opened on the 1st of March, 1822, 


the moderate liberal party prevailed over the exaltados under President Riego, 
and tranquillity was in some measure restored. But the intrigues of the 
Spanish exiles; supported by the French Cuurt, kept discord alive. At Lorca, 
on the last day of April, aserious afiray took place between the military and 
the populace, in which many were killed on both sides. , 
May, tere was an iasarrection among the artillery corps at Valencia, to re- 
instate the condemned royalist Elio; but it only led to the execution ot that 
General, by the infamous punishment of the Garrote, An attempt made on 
the 7th ot July, 1822, by four battalions of the royal guards, to put duwn the 
constitution, was defeated through the energy and patriotism ot the national 
militia of Madrid; and on the same day the royal carabineers were defeated, 


On the 30th of 


in like manner, at Cordova. ‘ 
Still the spirit of revolt was only scotehed. A regency of the friends of ab- 


solute monarchy, under the Marquis de Mata Flozida, was establ:shed at the 


Seo @’Urgel, near the French trontier; but the troops raised by them were 
beaten by Mina and Milans, and sought safety in flight, abandoning their ar- 
tillery, ammunition, and magazines. In November, 1822, the members of 
that regency fled into France; and Bayonne, Perpignan, ‘Toulouse, and other 
frontier towns, were crowded with Spani-h emigrants. ‘Those who were un- 
able to fly hada miserable fate, for the war was as sanguinary and crue] as 


the worst tyrants, invading peaceable districis, executing hostages, sacking 
towns and villages, and exacting heavy contributions. ‘Ihe country was 1n 
a truly distracted state, and armed bands kept every part in harassment and 
alarm, although most strenuous exertions were everywhere made to sup- 
press them. ‘Ihe democratic furor was fanned by the pompous cant and 


the Landaburian, in honour of an officer of the Guards who had been as- 
sassinated, was the principal. ay’ " ; 
Riego was one of its stars. Ata clap-trap sitting, a regiment of boys, ten 


door, This was before ‘Young France’ had stepped forth. 


caused by the city’s being so near them, the French assembled an army 


the Pyrenees, and commanded the whole frontier. Firmly established 


a quarrel, and protested that the neutrality of the French soil was violated 
In vain the poor Spaniards denied this with both hands; in vain did the Con 
stitutionalists insist on the right of Spain to manage her own affairs, withou 
regard to foreign interference, and pleaded the inconsistency of the confede 


Spaniards, never to yield, Figueras, Barcelona, Tarragona, Urgel, Pam 


land forces, a general arming of the people, and the equipment of two hun 
dred gun-boats for the defence of coasts and harbours. 

The Most Christian King, however, stated that -e merely sent one hun 
dred thousand Frenchmen to settle the domestic affairs ot Spain; so the Cor- 
tes had to look to it. ‘They therefore set about providing for the transference 
of the seat of government to Cadiz, as a stronghold in the hour of need. Fer- 
dinand showed great repugnance to comply with their wishes; but the min- 
isters answered, that their determination was fixed, and that it Was not in his 
roval power to reject a measure of high policy decreed by the Cortes, con- 
iormably to the articles of the constitution. 
aref ~ ** *-n transfer me ~? 

‘ Yes, if the Cortes ordain the transiation of the government,’ replied the 
Minisier of Justice, ‘1 would withouthesitation sign the order to take you 
away bound, in a case of absolute necessity.” 

The startled Amado waxed wroth; and at six o’clock that evening deposed 


a - — “0 weOE 


it was useless; and the pretended votaries of freedom stepped in the paths of 


despicable mummery of the numerous political clubs, of which that called 
This was always numerously attended, and 
years old, commanded by an officer in his twelfth year, mounted guard at the 


These enormities and absurdities so tar sickened humanity that the inter- 
ference of France had many tacit approvers, although none could counte- 
nance what Mr. O'Connell would cali the ‘enormous lying’ of the pretext. 
In the autumn of 1821 a pestilential fever afflicted the eastern and southern 
provinces of Spain, ani not fewer than 20,000 human beings are supposed to 
have died in Barcelona in three months. Under pretence of the anxiety 


France aided the equipinent of apostelical soldiers on her territory, and acce- 
ded,at the Congress of Vienna, to the principle of armed intervention pronoun- 
ced by Austria, Russia, and Prussia, with relation to Spain. France had 
held very different views a few years betore; but, agreeably to the example 
of the Wolf and the Lamb, they now scon made a peg upon which to hang 


ration of potentates named the Holy Alliance, in now assailing, with in- 
vective and threats of war, the very constitution which they had themselves 
acknowledged. The cavalier bearing of the Congress provoked an angry 
excitement, and on every occasion the mention of approaching hostilities 
called forth expressions of the most stubborn resolution, on the part of the 


plona, St. Sebastian, and Santona, were forthwith well provisioned and put 
into a state of defence; and the Cortes directed an immediate addition to the 


215, 


with scarcely any loss, to the utter dismay of the Constitutionalists, who 


energetic steps might have rendered the conquest all but nugaiory as to the 

nal resales. Such steps, however, were wanting, vacillation and discord em- 
barrassed every proposition, and shortly after the fallot Trocadero, the French, 
fleet, under Admiral du Perre, made such demonstrations for bombarding the 
city that the general consternation was completed. The castle of the rock of 
Sancti Petri were taken by Du Perre’s boats on the 20th of September, and 
three days afterwards a few shells were thrown into the city, which determin- 
ed the Cortes, by a majority of sixty to thirty, to abandon all thoughts ot fur- 
ther resistance: and it was agreed that Ferdinand should be allowed to join 
the Frencn Generalissimo, while he, on his part, solemnly promised full ob- 
livion and pardon of all offences committed by, or alleged against, the Consti- 
tutionalists. 

On the Ist of October Ferdinand and his family repaired to the head-quar- 
ters of the Duke d’Angouleme, being attended to the place of embarkation by 
Admiral Valdez, whoin, with a sardonic smile, he assured of his comstant re- 
membrance; ‘ Nor will I turget you,’ added he to the worthy old seaman, 
Captain Feliz Bauza, the well-known hydrographer. Both officers took the 
hint, andumade their escape to a vessel bound for London, so precipitately, as 
to forestal any measure for their forcible detention. Poor Bauza, who died 
an Exile at Somer’s Town in 1833, had been a Lieutenant in the weil-known 
surveying expedition to South America, under Malaspina; which scientific 
commander, on his return, was involved in a mysterious charge respecting 
the Queer. of Spain, and, in consequence, most of the papers containing de- 
tails of the voyage were lost. , 

On landing at Santa Maria, the arbitrary Rey absoluto showed that he was 
not going to permit the prerogative of mercy to interfere with the course of 
vengeance; and his first act was to break all the promises he had given, and 
blast every hope of safety entertained by the vanquished Constitutionalists.— 
He issued an order that Cadiz should be instantly delivered up to the French ; 
and on the 3rd of October, they took possession of that city. The tall of Ca- 
diz was followed by the surrender of Badajos and Carthagena. The war still 
lingered in Catalonia, and Barcelona was closely blockaded by a French 
fleet; but Mina, seeing that by protracting the contest, he would still further 
exhaust his unhappy country without any chance of final success, surrender- 
ed the city on the 4th of November. The hostilities were brought to a close 
by the capture of Riego in a farm-house, who, in violation of the terms of the 
military capitulation concluded with the French Generals, was tried and hang- 
ed at Madrid. Bt of 
The consequent events left Spain a very blot on the historical and political 
map of Europe. ‘The Cortes had abolished all the constitution which existed 
before 1820, and Ferdinand now abrogated all of a posterior date; and it was 
only by oppression that Spain was aware of the existence of a government, 
The late ministers, and most of the deputies of the Cortes, sought an asylum 
in England, the constant harbour of refuge to unfortunate greatness, where 
they were received with the respect due to their misfortunes. Of those who 
remained behind, great numbers were secretly and érbitrarilv imprisoned ; and 


] 


under the name of the ‘Cordon Sanitaire,’ which occupied all the passes of | these acts of oppression would have been carried to a still greater extent, had 


they not been in some degree prevented by the interference of the French. In- 
deed with many of the apostolic troops, liberates were held to be out of the 
ale of the law; and that stigmatized them with the hateful name of negroes, 
hus persecuted 40,000 families are said to have been driven into exile, in 
consequence of their connexion with political events, carrying with them a 
vast proportion of the capital and enterprise of the country. The necessary 
. | consequence of all this misrule was, a suspensi n of industry and commerce, 
-| the annihilation of public credit, and the enormous increase of private distress 
t! and misery. Symptoms of revolt showed themselves everywhere; no man 
-| felt his life or property sate, either from the fanatical zeal of the people, or 
from the suspicions of the King; and shooting, hanging, exile, and the dun- 
geon, were in constant requisition throughout the degraded and demoralised 
country. (A : 
In 1828, Spain was evacuated by the French auxiliary troops, afier their 
confirming the reign of ignorance, bigotry, and despotism, But these soldiers 
- | had exhibited a very striking contrast to those of the Army of the Faith : 
while the latter rioted in disorder and excesses, the French observed the 
strictest discipline and moderation, ever manifesting a desire to respect the 
.| laws and property of the places in which they were cantoned. This proved 
that a Gallic army does not always carry spoliation and crime along with it; 
-| and its approach was hailed by the more respectable Spaniards, as a deliver- 


ance from the shameful barbarities of their own countrymen. But Spain! 
What can be said of Spain? Deprived of respectability within, and too 
feeble to resent insult from without, the birth-place of chivalry became a per- 
plexing anomaly. That people who so fearlessly rose, in simultaneous and 
unpremeditated resistance, against the mightiest power that ever alarmed the 
civilized world ; yet, within ten years afer they had pe prey ina = 
ic i y witness ' ir conntr 
ofrommantic nerstsims amely WEP WHE fiames, and deluged it with blood. 
England saw all this with astonishment. No correct reasoner can doubt the 
sound justice and policy which dictated our strict neutrality in the civil war: 
but there assuredly never was an occasion in which public opinion among 
us, was more unanimous than in reprobating the principle and the act of 
French interference, as well as in lamenting the unmitigated restoration of 





the uncourteous ministers ; but the act was so offensive to the populace that 
they compelled him, by clamorous vociferations, to reinstate them at mid- 
night—so that the whole were dismissed and restored on the same day. The 
Cortes having decreed that the Cabinet should be transferred to Seville, the 
King endeavoured to escape the journey or the plea of indisposition; butthe 
physicians reported that travelling coud be in no way injurious to him, so 
off he was hurried, ‘nolens volens.’ Shortly afterwards the Cortes, in their 
agony, bore the reluctant monarch to Cadiz. 

While these movements were taking place, an army of one hundred and 
twenty thousand men, in four divisions, commanded by Ballasteros, Murillo, 
Mina, and D’Abisbal, was sent to arrest the progress of the enemy, who had 
already invested Santona, Santander, San Sebastian, and Pamplona. But 
there was, perhaps, never a more striking instance of imbecility and apathy 
at a national crisis, than in the Spanish rulers and the people. There was 
a lamentable absence of vigour and activity while the storm was gathering, 
and an almost universal dereliction of honour and duty in the hour of need. 
While the common danger of their cause should have united all parties of 
the constitutionalists, they thought only of their contemptible squabbles for 

»wer; of persecuting the wtra-comeneros, and listening to the tirades of the 

ndaburian orators There was so greata want of commanding talent that 
‘Juan Casa Parda,’ as the Spanish people were styled, placed confidence in 
noone. Stilltheir spirit of endurance was imperturbable ; and the redoubt- 
able ‘No importa’ was in the mouths of all. ‘lt is an incontestib’e fact,’ 
said Count Pecchio, ‘ that these two words, emblematic of the most obstinate 
courage, performed prodigies in the course of the late struggle. On hearing 
of defeat alter defeat, the invariable answer of Government was, “ No impor- 
ta, No reinara en Espana, Jose Napoleon.” (No matter, Joseph Napoleon 
shall not rule in Spain.’) Their adage under misiortune is, ‘Ben vengas! 
Si vengas solo. 

On the 2d of April, 1823, the Duke of Angouleme issued a proclamation to 

the Spaniards, declaring that France only desired their deliverance from the 
evils of revolution; and with this profession he crossed the Bidassoa, while 
Marshal Moncey entered Catalonia. All Europe looked on in suspense ; but it 
was impossible to ascertain the precise plan which the Iberians intended to 
pursue. They abandoned almost everything; yet, at insulated points, they 
fought very obstinately. In this manner they retreated before the enemy, 
while the latter advanced with such caution, that it was evident he dreaded 
their strength or their cuaning,—a feeling probably arising from sore recollec- 
tions. However, the Duke’s advance was steady and sure, insomuch that he 
triumphantly entered Madrid on the 24th of May. Count d’Abisbal and Mu- 
rillo now declared themselves against the Cortes; and these dishonourable ex- 
amples of defection were followed by the ratting of Ballasteros, who thereby 
bought, at the price of honour and fidelity, the continuance of rank and hire 
to himself and his officers. ‘To the shame of all parties, however, the name of 
the brave and high-principled General Zayas was disgraced for defeating Bes- 
sieres and the Army of the Faith, and depriving them of a feast of vengeance 
on the capital*. Such treachery neutralized all the efforts of the other com- 
manders. In vain did Quiroga, in Coruna, where Sir Robert Wilson also 
was, collect troops to defend the place ; the tide was against them, and Gen- 
eral Bourck, after a sharp centest, made himself master of the city. Mina, 
with only six thousand men, carried on a partisan war in Catalonia but with 
no better success, though he baffled the measures and stratagems of Marshal 
Moncey. 
These occurrences afforded the Duke a full opportunity to undertake oper- 
ations against Cadiz, and early in August he was at Puerto Santa Maria, at 
the head of thirty thousand choice French soldiers; and, as there were no 
English, there he was more fortunate than Victor hadbeen. The Trocadero 
was the first point to be attacked, and it was one which the Spaniardshad been 
very assiduous in placing in proper detence. They had made a cut across the 
isthmus, two hundred feet broad and four feet deep, by which the communica- 
tion with the main !and was interrupted. It was garrisoned by about two 
thousand men, and flanked by gun and mortar-boats. The French having 
brought their trenches near to the canal, made an assault on the 30th of Au- 
gust; but were repulsed. In the darkness of the following night they again 
allowed them to pass the trenches, and form in front of the canal, before they 
knew of their appruach, or offered resistance. The fortress, therefore, fell 
* We well remember that keen observer of men, Sir Richard Keats, saying, 
—‘ Had the Spaniards but half-a<iozen Generals like Zayas, it would change 
the colour of their affairs,’ 





however, is not argument: it must first be shown 


one of the most unenlightened and intolerant governments, that ever rejected 
the warnings of experience and reason. 

This may be deemed the close of Spanish history: for the atrocious and de- 
testable features of the subsequent squabbles about the Salic law, and Don 
Carlos, and Christina, and Espartero, and the Westminster Volunteers, and 
the Child Queen, and other delectable matters, are not only unworthy the 
age of history, but afford strong proofs of the utter moral rottenness of para- 
yzed Spain. And it is not difficult to show cause for so appalling a fall from 
her palmy grandeur, a fall which has precipitated the once magnificent 
Spanish monarchy into the abyss of ruin in which it is now engulfed. At 
least, we will endeavour to convey the impressions which a long intercourse 
with Spain, and a study of her career, has made. 

Although each province has its peculiarities, insomuch that Quantos payzes, 
tantos costumbres, ts illustrated in the palpable difference of manners and cusioms 
observable in Andalusia, Castille, Veleutia, Arragon, Galicia, and Biscay : 
still the broad features of Spanish character may be at once pronounced as 
deeply engrained with the opposite hues of good and evil, passive habitude 
and strong passion, kindly disposition and savage ferocity; and, with unut- 
terrible regard for i dolce far niente, they can,without any difficult , accommo- 
date themselves to the sudden transitions from comparative silenens to ex- 
treme alertness. These inconsistencies are very puzzling: to see a Spaniard 
ata festival, a bull-fight, or the rustic game of pelota, no one would conceive 
him given to melancholy or the sombre stateliness of the Spagnuolissimo 
Spagnuolo, Still, even under the air of hilarity then worn, one could wish in 
s9 warm a climate, saying nothing about their passion for tobacco and ap, 
that they would use more soap, water, and small-tooth-combs. 

The occasional fierceness of the Spaniards has been imputed by some 
sages to the discovery of America, and the consequent commission of unpar- 
alleled barbarities in obtaining their vast acquisitions ; which is like assert- 
ing that the cow-cane of the Orientals gave birth to the birch-rods of our peda- 
gogues. It is acknowledged on all hands that the Spaniards were the first 
people in Europe, till the battle of Rocroi and their fourscore years of warfare 
in the Netherlands, which began their downfall. Others lay the blame upon 
their inordinate love of sanguinary bull-fights, which certainly is a turor u 
on old and young, gentle and simple, male and female, throughout the land. 
Those Anglo-Spaniards who have learned to look big and smoke cigars, de- 
fend the bull ring as being only cognate with our a A pert reply, 

that our laws countenance 
the boxers, and that our matrons and maidens resort in crowds to pati onize 


the spectacle; it must then be weighed, whether a man getting his eyes 
blackened is as horrible as another suspended on the horns of a bull, his en- 
trails oozing through an eyelet hole, and his blood overflowing the whole 
place, while lacerated horses and mangled bulls form the accessories of the 
tragic scene. Now these delectable treats delight grandees, hidalgos, opera- 
tives, women, laymen, and clergy; and the fair Spagnuolitas were not only 


drilled into a love of bull-fights as public amusements, but also of the still 
more hellish aufos da fe. Some of those astute reasoners who endeavour to 
neutralize vice through an admixture of some easy virtue, delude themselves 
with an idea that these barbarous exhibitions inspire courage in the spectators. 
Such ferocious sport may produce a bandit, but can never contribute to the 
qualifications of a hero, who promotes the honour ot human nature while he 
defends the interests of his country; and well was it said by the ancients 

that the palestra never produced a good warrior. It is theretore our opinion, 
that however brutality and ferocity may have been fostered by the bull-feasts 

the latter are rather a consequence than a cause, The reserve, gloom and 
mental atrophy of the latter Spaniards, have their sources in the unchristian 
administration of their religion, and the narrow asperity of their state 
views. 

The insidious and cruel eel of Ferdinand the Catholic, the bigotry of 
Philip IL., and the full establishment of the Holy Inquisition, made Spain 
dreaded and avoided by strangers, and led to her own moral and political de- 
gradation. The permanence of a tribunal always at hand to punish every 
indiscreet word, enchained their tongues, paralyzed their feelings, and depress- 
ed their deportment; and such was the stern authority of that inhuman body, 
that when one of the kings expressed his commiseration for some of the un- 
happy victims whom he saw dugnet to the stake, he was obliged to cunsent 
to suffer some of his blood to be drawn, and thrown into the flames by the pub- 
lic executioner, in expiation. To aid the Holy Office, superstition stepped 
forth in her grossest attire, and pressed heavily through all ranks; and when 
the French revolution startled the world out of eleven millions of Spain’s 
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ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

Diplomatic correspondence laid before the Senate by the President accom- 
panying the Treaty of Annexation. 

Mr. Upshur to Mr. Everett. 
DeparTMENT OF StaTE, | 
Washington, September 25, 1845. 

Sin: The movements of Great Britain, with respect to African slavery, 
have at length assumed a character which demands the serious attention of 
this Government. So long as we were permitted to believe that the eflort to 
abolish slavery was confined to private individuals, actuated by a sense of 
justice or a leeling of philanthropy, we were content to leave the issue to the 
calin reason of our own peuple and the guarantee of our Constitution and 
laws. Asa domestic question, the Government does not possess, and, il is 
presumed, will never attempt to exercise, any authority over it. But it now 
wears a differentaspect, and presents itself in a much more formidable atti- 
tude. ‘There are many and strong reasons for believing that the abolition of 
domestic slavery throughout the continent and islands of America is 4 lead- 
ing object in the present policy of England. If that policy were confined to 
her own dominions, we should have no right to eomplain. Although we had 
just reason to apprehend an evil influence from the example which she set 
forth in the liberation of her West India slaves, that was a measure W hich 
she had a perfect right to adopt, and which, therefore, could not subject herto 
the charge of unfriendliness to other Powers. But if it be her purpose to ex- 
tend her policy to other countries, and to use her influence to bring about a 
state of things calculated seriously to affect the institutions of nearly half the 
States of our Union, the duty which we owe, not only to our interests, but to 
our independence and dignity, demands a prompt and decided counteraction 
on our part. 


trance istake ¢ << vy sys " anit al . 
The remarks of Lord Brougham and Lord Aberdeen, in the House of | *!4"s° mistake as to our disposition or ability to counteract him, 


Loras, on the 18th of August, as reporied in the London Morning Chronicle 
ot the succeeding day, have attracted the President’s attention, ‘They are re- 
ported as lollows :— 

‘Texis.—In the House of Lords, on Friday, the 18th of August, Lord 
Brougham introduced the subject of Texas and ‘Texan slavery in the tullow- 
ing manuer, as reported in the London Morning Chronicle of the morning of 
the 12th: ' ; ne 

‘Lord Brougham said that seeing his noble friend at the head of the Foreign 
Department in his place, he wished to obtain some intormation tvom him rela- 
tive to a State of great interest at the present time, namely, Texas. ‘That 
country was ina state of independence, de facto, but its independence had 
never been acknowledged by Mexico, the State from which it was torn by the 
events of the revolution, He was aware that its independence had been so lai 
acknowledged by this country that we had a treaty with it. 

‘The importance of Texas could not be underrated. It was a country of 
the greatest capabilities, and was in extent tully as large as France. It pos- 
sessed a svil of the finest and most fertile character, aud it was capable ot 
producing nearly all tropical produce, and its climate Was of a most healthy 
character. It had access to the Gulf of Mexico, through the river Missis- 
sippi, with which it communicated by means of the Red river. ‘The popu- 
fution of the country was said to exceed 240,000, but he had been assured by 
a gentleman who came trom that country, and who was a member of the 
same protession as himsell, that tlic whole population, free and slaves, white 
and coloured, did not exceed 100,000; but he was grieved to learn thal not 
jess than one-fourth of the population, or 25,000 persons, were in the state oi 
slavery. This pointled him to the foundation of the question which he 
wished to put to his noble friend. There was very little or no slave trade 
carried on with Texas from Africa, directly ; but a large number of siaves 
were consequently being sent overland to that country. Although the majo 
part of the land in ‘Texas was well adapted for white labour, and theretore 
jor tree cultivation, still the people of thatcountry, by some strange Infatua- 
tion, or by some inordinate love of immediate gain, preferred slave labour to 
tree labour. As all access to the African slave market was shut out to them, 
their market for slaves was the United States, from whence they obtained a 
large supply of neg o slaves. The markets from whence they vbtained theis 
supply of siaves, were Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia, which States 
constantly sent their surplus slave population, which would otherwise be a 
burden to them, to the Texan market. No doubt it was true, as has been 
stated, that they treated their slaves tolerably well, because they knew that il 
was tor their interest to rear them, as they had such a profitable market for 
themin Texas. This made him irresistibly anxious for the abolition of sla- 
very in ‘Texas; for if it were abolished there, not only would thai country be 
cultivated by free and white labour, but it would put a siop to the habit of 
breeding slaves tor the Texas market, and the consequence would be, that 
they woald solve this great qhestion in the history of tue United States, for 
it must ultimately end in the abolition of slavery in America. [le therefore 
looked forward most anxiously to the abolition of slavery in ‘[exas, as he 
was convinced that it would ultimately end in the abolition of slavery through- 
out the whole of America, He knew that the Texans would do much, as 
regarded the abolition of slavery, it Mexico could be induced to re rognize 
their indepen tence. It, therefore, by our good ottices, we ¢ yuld get the Mex- 
ican Government to acknowledge the independence of T'exas, he would sug- 
gest a hope that it might terminate in the abolition of slavery in ‘Texas and 
ultimately the whole of the Scuthern States of America. ‘The abolijion ot 
slavery in Texas must put an end to one of the most execrable crimes (lor 
he would not designate it by, the honourable name of trafic) that could dis- 
grace a people, namely, the rearing and breeding of slaves, or the being en- 
gaged in the sale of our fellow-creatures. He therefore heye that his noble 
triend would have no difficulty in letting him know whether he could give 
any infurmation asto the state of the negotiations on this subject, or as to the 
nature of the instructions that had been given to our minister in that country. 
It the production of such documents in the furnishing such information was 
not suitable at the present moment, he would not press his noble friend; but 
he had no doubt that his noble friend could confirm his statement, and he 
trusted that the Government would not lose any opportunity of presenting the 
subject, whenever they could do so with a hope of success, 

“The Earl ot Aberdeen, in reply, said that he could state that not only had 
this country acknowledged the independence ot ‘Texas, but also that we hada 
treaty of commerce and a treaty for the abolition of the slave trade with that 
Power. He did not believe that there was any importation of slaves into 
Texas by sea, but it was true that there was a large importation of siaves 
from the United States into that country. Immediately on the negotiations 
being entered on with ‘Texas, the utmost endeavours of this country were 
used to put an end to the war which prevented the full and entire recognition 
of the independeace of ‘Texas by Mexico. Their endeavours had met with 
very great difficulties; and he was unable to say that there was an immediate 
prospect of obtaining the recognition of the independence of Texas on the 
partot Mexico; but it was with great pleasure that he was able tu say that, 
probably the first step to this had been obtained, namely: that an armistice 
had been established between the two powers; and he hopec that this woald 
lead to the absolute acknowledgiment oi the independence of Texas by Mexi- 
cv. ‘Thearmistice was an important siep to obtain; and he need hardly say 
that every eflort on the part of her Majesty’s Government would lead to that 
result which was contemplated by his noble friend. He was sure that he 
need hardly say that no one was more anxious than himself to see the aboli- 
tion of slavery in Texas; and it he could not consent to produce papers, or to 
give further information, it did not arise from indifierence, but from quite 
contrary reason, 





a 
j . In the present state of the negotiations between the two 
countries in question, it would not contribute to the end they hal in view if 
he then expressed any opinion as to the state of those negotiations; but he 
could assure his noble friend that, by ineans of urging the negotiations, as 
well as by every other means in their power, Her Majesty’s ministers would 
press this matler, : 

‘Lord Brougham observed that nothing could be more satisfactory than 
the statement of his noble friend, which would be received with joy by all 
who were favourable to the object of the anti-slavery soci-ties.’ , 

The language atiribated to Lord Brougham is perfectly explicit and plain. 
He is hostile to slavery upon principle, and anxious to abolish it every where 
He is, however, particularly desirous to abolish itin Texas, because the abe- 
lition of it in that country will, in his Opinion, necessarily lead to the same re 
sult in the United States. He was undourtedly apprised of the fact that nego- 
tiations had been contemplated by the British Gevernmen, and were probably 
then in progress, witha view to the abolition of slavery in Texas; he express- 
es a suong interest in their success, and desires to know the nature of the in- 
structions which had been given to the British winister, and what probability 
there was that the negotiations would lead to the desired result. Lord Aber- 
deen, declining to give the information asked for by Lord Broughain, because 
itmust be injurious to the negotiations to do so, assures him that Her Ma- 

esty’s ministe rs will press them earnestly, and leave no eflorts unexerted to 
oring them to a successful termination. Whether or notthe language attribu- 
ted to Lord Aberdeen was meant to extend beyond the single fact of the liber- 
ation of the slaves of Texas may perhaps admit of doubt. But itis fairly sus- 
ceptible of a much more extended construction, Lord Brougham had spoken 
of the abolition of slavery in the United States as a necessary and prominent 
eonsequence of the abolition of it in Texas; and Lord Aberdeen assures him 
that every effort on the part of her Majesty's Government would lead to that 
result which was contemplated by his noble friend. It is quite clear that the 
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abolition of slavery in the United States was the most important ‘ resull’ con- 
templated by Lord Brougham; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that it 
was then most prominent to the mind of Lord Aberdeen. It was evidently 
understood so by Lord Brougham himself, for he declares that the statement 
made by Lord Aberdeen was pertectly satisfactory, and that it would be ‘re- 
ceived with joy by all who were favourable to the object of the anti-slavery 
society.’ ‘That object is universal emancipation. Lord Aberdeen said no- 
thing to indicate that he had been misunderstood. In a matter so seriously 
afivcting a friend!y power, it is not to be supposed that he would have suffer- 
ed any misapprehension to exist in regard to his meaning and intentions. It 
does no violence to the rules of fair construction to understand his language 
as an avowal of designs which, whether so intended or not, threaten very se- 
rious consequences to the United States, 

The President would be reluctant to believe that any design unfriendly 
to this country, or aiming at the institutions of any of the States of our 
Union, enters into the policy of England. He cannot, however, look with 
inditierence upon such declarations as these, made by her leading statesmen, 
and with the full authority of her Government. He attaches the more im- 
portance to these declarations, because they are perfectly consistent with in- 
formation received from other sources, all tending to the conclusion that the 
policy of England, in regard to the abolition of negro slavery, is not limited 
to Texas alone 

No foreign Government can be permitted to interfere, directly or indirectly, 
with the established institutions of the United States, or of any of the sepa- 
rate States of our Union. The bare suspiciun of such a design is calculated 
to excite, and in this instance has actually excited, a very strong sensation 
among our people. If Lord Aberdeen has not been misunderstood, the very 
freedom with which he has avowed his purposes evinces either that strong 
confidence of success which usually attends well arranged measures, or a 

| Be that 

) as it may, he has rendered it necessary that we should know distinctly, and 

vithout doubt, how far our just apprehensions upon this point are well 
founded, 

Even ifthe design of Great Britain be limited to the emancipation of the 
slaves of Texas, they cannot be regarded by us with indiflerence. Although 
we have no right to control or to direct her policy towards that country, 
she cannot justly complain of any measure on our part which that policy 
may render necessary eitherto our security or our interest. It is scarcely to 
be doubted that in both these respects the contemplated measure would be in- 
| jurious tous, Although Lord Brougham may not be correct in supposing 
| that the liberation of the slaves of Texas would necessarily lead to the libera- 
| tion of those of the United States, yet the States in which slavery exists 
would have good reason to apprehend the worst consequences from the estab- 
lishment of a foreign non-slaveholding state upon their immediate borders — 
| In other respects, ailecting our commercial, navigating, and manufacturing 
| interests, we shall have much reason to regret that measure. 

It Texas, of her own free will, shall see cause to abolish slavery within 
her borders, the United States, however they might regard it a- !ilcely to af- 
fect their interests, will have no right to complain. But we have a right to 
object to any measure ofa toreign government which may place her under 
restraint upon that subject, and lead her, contrary to her own views and 


wishes, to the adoption of a policy which cannot but be highly injurious 
to us, 





Hence it is of great importance that this government should be fully and ae- 
; curately informed in regard to the intentions and measures of the British 
Government with reference to African slavery on this side the Atlantic. Our 
own policy will necessarily be afiected by hers. ‘The object of this Govern- 
| ment is todiscover whether it is or is not the design of England to procure the 
| abolition of negro slavery in ‘'exas; whether it is or is not contemplated in 
| her policy to destroy or affect that institution as it exists in some ofthe States 
| of our Uaion; what measures she has pursued and is pursuing for the accom- 
plishment of those objects, or either of them. I cannot, of course, point out to 
yon the channels through which this intormation may be best acquired. It is 
probable that much may be learned by free communication with the Texan 
Charge d’ Adiaires in London. As that country and the United States have 
| @ Common interest in the questions involved, there is every reason why their 
Governments should understand eack other. Much information may doubtless 
| be obtained from private individuals and from the published proceedings of 
abolition societies, 


All these sources of information, however, are only of a 
; secondary and auxiliary character. The circumstances of the case justify 
| and require adirect application to Lord Aberdeen himselt. The friendly re- 

lations subsisting between the two countries give us a right to expect that there 

will be no concealment on a point so nearly affecting our interests. And it 
is equally due to the British Government that it should have an opportunity 
to remove our well-grounded suspicions, by a distinct disavowal of designs 
Which are incompatible with the harmony of the two countries, and inconsist- 
ent with the friendly feelings which they profess towards each other. 

You will therefore take an early occasion to bring this subject to the atten- 
tion of Lord Aberdeen, availing yourseli not only of the views here suggested, 
but of all others which may occurto your own inind as proper to be presented 
and caleulated to attain the object in view. 

1 would impress upon you the absolute necessity that you carefully observe 
ihe proceedings of the British Government touching this important and eli- 
cate subject, and that you spare no pains to infor: yourself fally and accu- 
rately in regard to its objects and designs. It is highly desirable that your com- 
munications to this department should be as full and frequent as possible, 
omitting nothing which it may become this Government to consider, with re- 
ference to its own measures and policy. 

{ am, sir, very respecitully, your ob’t servant, 

Edward Everett, Esq., &e. 


A. P. UPSHUR. 





Vr. Everettto Mr. Upshur. 
[No. 62.] Lonpon, November 3, 1843. 

Sir: Lhave already acknowledged the receipt of your communications ‘on 
the subject of the abolition of slavery in Texas. You suggest to me the ex- 
pediency of communicating freely with the charge d’aflaires, as one mode 8f 
gaining information as to the measures which may be in progress toward the 
end alludedto. The relations of entire friendship which have ever subsisted 
between this gentleman and myseli, and which had their origin in the letters 
of introduction which he brought me from President Houston, fully warrant- 
ed mein applying to him directly on this subject. He had just left London 
for Paris, where he is also accredited. 1 lost no time in addressing him a pri- 

vate letter, requesting information as to the state of negociations, to which I 
have, as yet, received no reply. I shall not fail, without delay, to transmit to 
you whatever intormation he may communicate to me. 

I had an interview with Lord Aberdeen the first day of his return to town, 
having requested it while he was yet in the country. [had several matters to 
bring to his notice, as you will have seen from the preceding despatches for- 
warded by this sieamer. Having disposed of them, [ then, in obedience to 
your instructions, alluded tothe agency which the British Government were 
supposed to be exercising to procure the abolition of slavery in Texas. Lord 
| Aberdeen said he was giad Lhal mentioned this subject, for it was one on 

which he intended himself to make some observations. His attention had 
been calleil to some suggestions in the American papers in favour of the an- 
nexation of Texas to the Union, by way of counteracting the designs imputed 
to England; and he would say, that if this measure were undertaken on any 
such grounds, it would be wholly without provocation. England had acknow- 
ledged the inJependence of ‘Texas, and had treated and would continue to 
treat her as an independent Power. ‘That England had long been pledged to 
encourage the abolition of the slave trade and of slavery, as far as her influence 
j extended, and in every proper way, but had no wish to interferein the internal 
; concerns of toreign Governments. She gave her advice where she thought it 
| would be acceptable, in favour of the abolition of slavery, but nothing more. 
| In reference to Texas, the suggestion that England had made or intended to 
| make the abolition of slavery the condition of any treaty arrangement with 

her was wholly without foundation. General Hamilton, as commissioner 
from Texas, had proposed that England should make or guaranty a loan to 
Texas, to be used tu aid her in obtaining trom Mexico the recognition of het 
| a a in other ways to promote the developementof her resources; 
and he himself (Lord Aberdeen) had at first thought somewhat favourably of 
the proposition, considering Texas as a fine, promising country, which it 
would be good policy to help through her temporary embarrassments, But 
on mentioning the project to his colleagues, they deemed it wholly inexpedient, 
nor did he himself continue to give it countenance; Nor was the loan, as pro- 
posed by General Hamilton, and at first favourably viewed by himself, in the 
slightest degree connected with che abolition of slavery as a condition or con- 
sequence, tn the course of the last summer he had been waited upon, as he 
supposed I was aware at the time, by a deputation of American abolitionists, 
who were desirous of engaging the British Government in some such mea 
sure (viz. of a loan, connected with the abolition of slavery), but that he had 
given them no countenance whatever; he had informed them that, by every 
proper means of influence, he would encourage the abolition of slavery, and 
that he had recommended the Mexican government to interest itself in the 
matter; but he told them, at the outset, that he should consider himself bound 
in good faith to repeat everything that might pass between them to the Texan 
charge d'affaires. 3 
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Brougham in the House of Lords, on the 18th day of August, had been read 
with a great deal of sensibility in the United States ; and, recapitulating the 
substance of that conversation, as quoted in our despatch, | observed that it 
was capable of being interpreted as a declaration on his part that her Majesty’s 
Government were engaged in negotiations with Mexico tor the abolition of 
slavery in ‘Texas, not so much for the sake of effecting that object in Texas 
as in the United States. Lord Aberdeen said that Lord Brougham, in avow- 
ing his entire satisfaction with his (Lord Aberdeen’s) explanation, could only 
have referred to the matter which was the direct object of inquiry, viz. : the 
negotiations with Mexico for the recognition of the independence of Texas, 
and the earnest hope thatthe Abolition ot slavery might be effected by such 
an arrangement; but too wuch importance must not be attached to state- 
ments of this kind in debate, which are not always reported with entire ac- 
curacy ; that it was most true that he was on thal, as on all other occasions, 
desirous to be anderstood as wishing the abolition of slavery wherever it 
exists ; that this was a sentiment in reference to which England was of one 
mind; and whenever ovcasion ca!led him to speak on the subject, he must 
express it; butthat | might be perfectly satisfied that Eneland had nothing 
in view in reference to Texas, which ought in the slightest degree to cause 
uneasiness in the United States. a 

Sach is the substance of Lord Aberdeen’s remarks on the subject. Aware 
of the great importance which would be attached to them, I took them down 
in writing, as soon as I returned home, and sent the memorandum to Lord 
Aberdeen, requesting him, it it were inaccurate, to correct it. This he did 
in some not material points ; and the foregoing report of the conversation 
may therefore be regarded as entirely authentic. 

in returning my memorandum of the conversation, with his corections, 
Lord Aberdeen recapitulated, in order to the perfect understanding of the 
case that there had been no communication on the part of England, with 
Texas, in reference to the abolition of slavery, and that no proposition what- 
ever had been made to her by England on that subject ; the loan proposed by 
General Hamiliton, on behalf of the Government of T'exas, had no connex. 
ion with, abolition the proposal ofa loanto promote that object Jast summer 
was the suggestion of a deputation of private individuals, and was at once 
rejected by him. 

Although England has made no proposition to Texas, and has no intention of 
making abolition the subject of any treaty stipulation with her, they had cer- 
tainly recommended to Mexico to promote the abolition of slavery by the ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of ;Texas. But Lord Aberdeen added, 
that he could not say that this recommendation had been listened to with any 
degree of favour, and nothing further was said on the subject. In all this 
there was no reference whatever to the United States. 
The late hour at which my memorandum above alluded to was returned to 
me leaves me barely time to prepare this despatch before the closing of the 
mail. Should anything further of interest reach me on this subject, I shall 
notneglect to communicaie it without delay. 

I am, sir, most respectfully your obedient servt., EDWARD EVERETT. 


A. P. Upsutr, Esq., Secretary of State. 


Mr. Everett lo Mr. Upsi ur.—[ Extract. J—No. 64, 
Lonpon, Nov. 16th, 1843. 

Sir:—In my despatch No, 62, I acquainted you that | had addressed a pri- 
vate letter to Mr. Ashbel Smith, the 'exan charge d’affaires, now at Paris, 
requesting of him such information as he might be able and willing to give 
me as tothe measures supposed to be in progress, on the part of this Govern- 
ment, to promote the abolition of slavery in ‘Texas. I received a private let- 
ter from Mr. Smith, in reply, on the 6th instant. My letter to Mr. Smith and 
his answer were written under the impression that overtures on this subjeet 
might possibly have been made directly to the Texan Government. Such, 
however, you will have learned ty my despatch No. 62, is not the case—Lord 
Aberdeen having distinctly stated to me that he had not submitted, and did 
not intend to subinit, any proposition to 'Texes on the subject. 

Mr. Smith intorms me that he was present at the interview which took 

place last June between Lord Aberdeen and several persons, British subjects 
and others, a committee of the general anti-slavery convention, who waited 
upon him for the purpose of engaging the co-operation of the British Govern- 
ment to effect the abolition of slavery in Texas. On this occasion, Lord 
Aberdeen assured the commuitiee that Her Majesty’s Government would em- 
ploy al! legitimate means in their power to attain so great and desirable an 
object.» One of the members of the committee afierwards informed Mr. Smith, 
at his lodgings, that, in their interview with Lord Aberdeen, his lordship made 
observations which warranted them in saying that the British Government 
would guaranty, if necessary, the interest of'a loan which should be raised and 
applied to the abolition of slavery in Texas, but not of a Texan loan for any 
othe: purpose whatever. [t appears, however, fromthe statements contained 
in my despatch No, 62, that the member of the committee who gave this in- 
formation to Mr, Smith was in an error—Lord Aberdeen b?vinz assured me 
that the suggestion relative to a loan for this purpose had not received the 
slightest countenance from him. My written memorandum of the conversa- 
tion, in which this assurance was made, having been submitted to Lord Aber- 
deen, there can be no room for misapprehension on my part. Lord Aberdeen 
has since repeated the same statement to me. 
Mr. Smith, in consequence of the circumstances above stated, asked an in- 
terview with Lord Aberdeen, and subsequently addressed a written communi- 
cation to him on the subject. Mr. Smith very properly doubts whether he 
ought to furnish me a copy of this correspondence before it has been made pub- 
lic by the Texan Government. Appreciating, however, the motives which 
prompted an inquiry, and considering the subject as one of interest to the 
United States as well as to Texas, though possibly in a less degree, Mr. Smith 
informs me that he shall transmit to the ‘Texan consul at London copies of 
his note to Lord Aberdeen on the abolition of slavery in Texas, and of Lord 
Aberdeen’s reply, with a request to that gentleman to submit the same, if I 
desire it, to my perusal. Mr. Rate, the Texan consul, accordingly called up- 
on me forthis purpose. The reply of Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Smith states 
that Mr. Smith does the British Government no more than justice in forbear- 
ing to impute to them any design to interfere with the internal concerns of 
Texas in reference to slavery; but add-, that it is not a matter of surprise to 
Lord Aberdeen that individuals having that object in view should have re- 
course to any measure which they deem calculated to promote it. 

Mr. Smith aequaints me, further, that he has written full accounts to his 
government of the interview above alluded to, with Lord Aberdeen, and ot 
such other facts relating to the efforts making in England for the abolition ot 
slavery in Texas, as, on diligent and scrupulous inquiry, he could ascertain. 
He adds, that he shall transmit by the next steamer copies of these aecounts 
to Mr. Van Zandt, the Texan Charge d'affaires at Washington, who will 
make such use of them as, in his discretion, he shall judge best. I have no 
doubt that Mr. Van Zandt will feel himself authorized to make you fully ac- 
quainted, for the President's information, with the purport of these communi- 
cations, 

[ had a long interview with Lord Aberdeen, at his request, on the 6th inst., 
principally in reference to the Oregon question, as you will have seen from 
another communication by this steamer. Before I lett him, however, the 
conversation turned upon the subject of the abolition of slavery in Texas, 1 
told him he must not be surprised at the interest taken in the subject in the 
United States, when he remembered that Texas and the United States were 
border countries, and the necessary effect of the abolition in Texas of slavery 
as existing in the Union, He replied, that he felt the delicacy and importance 
ot the subject; repeated the allusion made in the former interview to the state 
of public sentiment in England, and said that, while it could not be expected 
of Her Majesty’s Government tu hold a language or pursue a policy at vari- 
ance with opinions which they shared with the whole country, yet he should 
certainly think it right not to give any just cause of complaint to the United 
States. As far as Texas was directly concerned, they had, as he had already 
informed me, made no proposition whatever. They had connected the subject 
of the abolition of slavery in Texas with a recommendation to Mexico to ac- 
knowledge her independence ; but, as he told me before, Mexico had given 
the suggestion no encouragement, and it rested there. 

I ought perhaps to have added, that in his note to Lord Aberdeen, Mr. 
Smith spoke of the committee which waited upon him in June, as persons 
acting without the authority, sanction, or approbation of the Texan Govern- 
ment, 

A. P. Upsuvr, Esq., Secretary of State. 


Mr. Pakenham to Mr. Upshur. 


; , Wasuinorton, February 26, 1844. 
sik -—In compliance with your request to that effect, I have the honour here- 
with to transinit to you a copy of the despatch trom Her Majesty’s Principal 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, which 1 had the honour to read to you 
on Saturday last. 


I have the honour to be with high consideration, your obedient servant, 
7 R. PAKENHAM. 
Hon. A. P. Ursuvr, &e, 





Foreign Orrice, December 26, 1543. 

Sir :—As much agitation a pears to have prevailed of late in the United 
Pech Great Britain is supposed to entertain with 

public of Texas, Her Majesty’s Government deem it expe- 





I told Lord Aberdeen that the conversation between himself and Lord 





dient to take measures for stopping at once the misrepresentations which have 
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been circulated, and the errors into which the Government of the United States | 
seems to have fallen onthe subject of the policy of Great Britain with respect 
to Texas. That policy is clear and simple, and may be stated in a tew 
words. 

Great Britain has recognized the independence of Texas, and, having done 
so, she is desirous of seeing that independence finally and formally established, 
and generally recognised, especially by Mexico, But this desire does not 
arise {vom any motive of ambition or of self-interest, beyond thai interest, at 
least, which attaches to the general extension of our commercialdealings with 
other countries. 

We are convinced that the recognition of Texas by Mexico must conduce 
to the benefit of both these countries, and as we take an interest in the well- 
beini¢ of both, and in their steady advance in power aud wealth, we have put 
ourselves forward in pressing the Government of Mexico to acknowledge 
Texas as independent. But in thus acting we have no occult design, either 
with reterenceto any peculiar interest which we might seek to establish in 
Mexico or in ‘Texas, or even with reference to the slavery which now eXists, 
and which we desire to see abolished in Texas. 

With regard to the latter point, it must be and is well known both to the 
United States and to the whole world, that Great Britain desires, and is con- 
stantly exerting herself to procure, the general abolition of slavery throughout 
the world. But the means which she has adopted, and will continue to adopt, 
for this humane and virtuous purpose, are open and undisguised. She will do 
nothing secretly or underhand. She desires that her motives may be general- 
ly understood, and her acts seen by all. ’ 

” With regard to Texas, we avow that we wish to see slavery abolished there, 

as elsewhere, and we should rejoice if the recognition of that country by the 
Mexican Government should be accompanied by an engagement on the part 
of Texas to abolish slavery eventually, and under proper conditions, through- 
out the Republic. But alihough we earnestly desire and feel it our duty to 
promote such a consummation, we shall not interfere unduly, or with an im- 
proper assumption of authority, with eitke: party, in order to ensure the adop- 
tion ofsuch a course, We shall counsel, but we shall not seek to compel, or 
unduly control, either party. So far as Great Britain is concerned, provided 
other states act with equal forbearance, those governments will be fully at 
liberty to make their own unfettered arrangements with each other, both in 
regard to the abolition of slavery and to all other points. 

Great Britain, moreover, does not desire to establish in Texas, whether par- 
tially dependent on Mexico or entirely independent (which latter alternative 
we consider in every respect preferable), any dominant influence. She only 
desires to share her influence equally with all other nations. Her objects are 
purely commercial, and she has no thought or intention of seeking to act, di- 
rectly or indizectly, in a political sense, on the United States through Texas. 

The British government, as the United States well know, have never sought 

in any way to stir up disaffection or excitement of any kind in the slave-h /ld- 
ing states of the American Union. Mauvh as we should wish to see those 
states placed on the firm and solid footing which we conscientiously believe 
is to be attained by general freedom alone, we have never, in our treatment 
of them, made any difference between the slave-holding and free states of the 
Union. All are, in our eyes, entitled, as component members of the Union, 
to equal political respect, favour, and forbearance, on our part. ‘To that wise 
and just policy we shall continue to adhere ; and the governments of the stave- 
holding states may be assured that, although we shall not desist from those 
open and honest efforts which we have constantly made for procuring the 
abolition of slavery throughout the world, we shall neither openly nor secretly 
resort to any measures which can tend to disturb their internal tranquillity, or 
thereby to affect the prosperity of the American Union. 

You will communicate this despatch to the United States Secretary of State, 
and if he should desire it, you will leave a copy of it with him. 

lam, &c., ABERDEEN. 
Right Hon. Ricuarp Pakennam, &c. 


Mr. Calhoun to Mr, Pakenham, 
Department or Srate, Washington, April 18, 1844. 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, has laid before 
the President the note of the Right Honourable Mr. Pakenham, envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary of Her Britannic Majesty, addressed to 
this department on the 26th of February last, together with the accompanying 
copy of a despatch of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
‘Afairs to Mr. Pakenham. Ir reply, the undersigned is directed by the Pre- 
sident to inform the Right Honourable Mr. Pakenham, that while he regards 
with pleasure the disavowal of Lurd Aberdeen of any intention on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government ‘ to resort to any measures, either openly or secret- 
ly, which can tend to disturb the internal tranquillity of the slave-holding 
states, ana thereby affect the tranquillity of this Union,’ he at the same time 
regards with deep concern the avowal, for the first time made to this govern- 
ment, ‘That Great Britain desires and is constantly exerting herself to pro- 
cure the general abolition of slavery throughout the world.’ 

So long as Great Britain confined her policy to the abolition of slavery in 
her own possessions and colonies, no other country had a right to complain. 
it belonged to her exclusively to determine, according to her owr. views of po- 
licy, whether it should be done or not. But when she goes beyond, and avows 
itas her-setilec policy, and the object of her constant exertions, to abolish it 
throughout the world, she makes it the duty of all other countries, whose safe- 
ty or prosperity may be endangered by her policy, to adopt such measures as 
hey may deem necessary for their protection, 

ic is with still deeper concern the President regards the avowal of Lord 
Aberdeen, of the desire of Great Britain to see slavery abolished in Texas ; 
and, as he infers, is endeavouring, thrcugh her diplomacy, to accomplish it, 
by making the abolition of slavery one of the conditions on which Mexico 
should acknowledge her independence. It has confirmed his previous im- 
pressions as to the policy of Great Britain in reference to Texas, and made it 
his duty to examine with much care and solicitude what would be its effects 
on the prosperity and safety of the United States, should she succeed in her 
endeavours. The investigation has resulted in the settled conviction that it 

‘ould be difficult for Texas, in her actual condition, to resist what she desires, 
‘ithout supposing the influence and exertions of Great Britain would be ex- 
aided beyond the limits assigned by Lord Aberdeen, and that, if Texas would 

t resist the consummation of the object of her desire, would endanger both 

wisalety and pare ofthe Union. Under this conviction, it is felt to be 
jimperious uty of the federal government, the common representative and 
ii ector of the Statesof the Union, to adopt, in self-defence, the most effi- 
4 t measures to defeat it. ; 
his is not the proper occasion to state at large the grounds of this convic- 
t is sufficient to say, that the consummation of the avowed object of her 
Les in reference to Texas would be followed by hostile feelings and rela- 
or} between that country and the United States, which could not fail to place 
bh Inder the influence and control of Great Britain. That, from the geo- 
“ical position of Texas, it would expose the weakest and most vulnerable 
1a) on of our frontier to inroads, and place in the power of Great Britain the 
Olt efficient means of effecting in the neighbouring states of this Union 
that she avows to be her desire to do in all countries where slavery exists.— 
"5, hazard consequences which would be so dangerous to the prosperity and 
ifety of the Union, without resorting to the iost effective measures to pre- 
vent them, would be, on the partof the Federal Government, an abandonment 
of the inost solemn obligation imposed by the guarantee which the States, in 
adopting the Constitution, entered into to protect each other against whatever 
might endanger their safety, whether from without or within. Acting in obe- 
dience to this obligation, on which our federal system of Government rests, 
the President directs me to inform you that a treaty has been concluded be- 
tween the United States and Texas, for the annexation of the latter to the for- 
mer as a part of its territory, which will be submitted without delay to the 
Senate for its approval. This step has been taken asthe most effectual, if not 
the only means of guarding against the threatened danger, and securing their 
personal peace and welfare. : 

It is well known that Texas has long desired to be annexed to this Unien : 
that her people, at the time of the adoption of her Constitution, expressed, by 
an almost unanimous vote, her desire to that effect ; and that she has never 
ceased to desire it as the most certain means of promoting her safety and pros- 
perity. ‘The United States have heretofore declined to meet her wishes, but 
the time has now arrived when they can no longer refuse consistently with 
their own security and peace, and the sacred obligation imposed by their con- 
stitutional compact for mutual defence and protection. Nor are they any 
way eI" for the circumstances which have imposed this obligation on 
them. They had no agency in bringing about the state of things which has 
terminated in the separation of Texas from Mexico. It was the Spanish 
Government and Mexico herself which invited and offered high inducements 
to our citizens to colonize Texas, That, from the diversity of character, ha- 
bits, religion, and political opinions, necessarily led to the separation, without 
the interference of the United States in any manner whatever. It is true, the 
United States, at anearly period, recognised the independence of Texas ; but, 
in doing so, it is well known they butacted in :onformity with an established 
principle to recognise the Government de facto. They had previously acted 
on the same principle in reference to Mexico herself, and the other Govern- 
ments which have risen on the former dominions of Spain on this continent. 

They are equally without responsibility for that state of things, already ad- 
verted to'as the immediate cause of imposing on them, in self-defence, the obli- 
gation of adopting the measure they have. They remained passive, so long 
as the policy on the part of Great Britain, which has led to its adoption, had 
no immediate bearmmg on their peace and safety. While they conceded to 








ciaim the right for themselves. The policy she has adopted in reference to 
the portion of that race in her dominions may be humane and wise ; but it 
does not follew, if it proves so with her, that it wouid be so in reference tothe 
United States and other countries, whose situation differs from hers. But 
whether it would be or not, it belongs to each to judge and determine for it. 
self. With us it is a question to be decided, not by the Federal Government, 
but by each member of this Union for itself, according to its own views of its 
domestic policy, and without any right on the part of the Federal Government 
to interfere in any manner whatever. Its rights and duties are limited to pro- 
tecting, under the guarantees of the Constitution, each member of this Union, 
in whatever policy it may adopt in reference to the portion within its respect- 
ive limits. A large numberof the states has decided, that it is neither wise 
nor humane to change the relation which has existed, from their first settle- 
ment, between the two races; while others, where the African is less nu mer- 
ous, have adopted the opposite policy. 

It belongs not to the Government to question whether the former have de. 
cided wisely or not; and if itdid, the undersigned would not regard this as 
the proper occasion to discuss the subject. He does not, however, deem it 
irrelevant to state that, it the experience of more than half a century is to 
decide, it would be neither humane nor wise in them to change their policy. 
Tne census and other authentic documents show that, in all instances in 
which the States have changed the former relation between the two races, the 
condition of the African, instead of being improved, has become worse. They 
have been invariably sunk into vice and pauperism, accompanied by the bodi- 
ly and mental inflictions incident thereto—deafness, blindness, insanity, and 
idiocy, to a degree without example; while, in all other States which have 
retained the ancient relation between them, they have improved greatly in 
every respect—in number, comiort, intelligence, and morals—as the tollowing 
facts, taken {rom such sources, will serve to illustrate: 

The number of deaf and dum: “ind, idiots, and insane, of the negroes in 
the States that have changed the * cient relation between the races, is one 
out of every ninety-six; while in th States adhering to it, it is one out of 
every six hundred and seventy-tw.—that is, seven to one in favour of the lat- 
ter, as compared with the former. 

‘Tne number of whites, deaf and dumb, blind, idiots, and insane, in the 
States that have changed their relation, is one in every five hundred and six- 
ty one; being nearly six to one against the tree blacks im the same States, 
The number ct negroes who are deaf and dumb, blind, idiots, and insane, 
paupers,and in prison,in the States that have changed,is one out of every six; 
and in the States that have not, one out of every one hundred and fifty-tour; 
or twenty-two to one against the former, as compared with the latter. 

Taking the two extremes of North and South—in the state ot Maine, the 
number of negroes returned as deaf and dumb, blind, insane, and idiots, by 
the census of 1840, is one out of every twelve; and in Florida, by the same 
returns, is one out of every eleven hundred and five; or ninety-two to one in 
favour of the slaves of Florida, as compared with the free blacks of Maine. 
In addition, it deserves to be remarked, that in Massachusetts, where the 
change in the ancient relation of the two races was first made (now more 
than sixty years since,) where the greatest zeal has been exhibited in their be- 
halt, and where their number is comparatively few, (but little more than 8,000 
in a population of 730,000,) the condition of the African is amongst the most 
wretched. By the latest authentic accounts, there was one out of every 
twenty-one of the black population in jails or houses of correction ; and one 
out of every thirteen was either deaf and dumb, blind, idiot, insane, or in pris- 
on. On the other hand, the census and other authentic sources of information 
establish the fact, that the condition of the Atrican race throughout all the 
States, where the ancient relation between the two has been retained, enjoys 
a degree of health and comfort which may well compare with that of the la- 
beuring population of any country in Christendom; and it may be added, 
that in no other condition, or in any other age or country, has the negro race 
ever attained so high an elevation in morals, intelligence, or civilization. 

If such is the wretched condition in the race in their changed relation, and 
where so much interest is manifested for their improvement, what would 
it be in those States where the two races are nearly equal in numbers, and 
where, in consequence, would necessarily spring up mutual fear, jealousy, 
and hatred, between them? It may, in ireth, be assumed as a maxim, that 
two races differing so greatly, and in so many respects, cannot possibly exist 
together in the same country, where their numbers are nearly equal, without 
the one being subjected to the other. Experience has proved that the existing 
relation, in which one is subjected to the other in the slaveholding States, is 
consistent with the peace and safety of both ; with great improvement to the 
inferior ; while the same experience proves that the relation which it is the 
desire and object of Great Britian to substitute in its stead, in this and all 
other countries, under the plausible name of the abolition of slavery, would 
(if it did not destroy the interior by conflicts, to which it would lead) reduce it 
to the extremes of vice and westuhpinete. In this view of the subject, it may 
be asserted, that what is called slavery, is in reality a political institution, es- 
sential tu the peace, safety, and prosperity of those States of the Union in 
which it exists. Without, then, controverting the wisdom and humanity of 
the policy of Great Britain, so far as her own possessions are concerned, it 
may be safely affirmed without reference tothe means by which it would be 
effected, that, could she succeed in accomplishing, in the United States, what 
she avows it to be her desire and the object of her constant exertions to effect 
throughout the world, so far from being wise or humane, she would involve 
in the greatest calamity the whole country, and especially the race which it is 
the avowed object of her exertions to benefit. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew to the right 
honourable Mr. Pakenham the assurance of his distinguished consideration. 

J.C. CALHOUN. 

Rt. Hon. Ricnarp Pakennam, &e. 


—— 
HER MAJESTY’S DRAWING-ROOM. 


Her Majesty’s Drawing-room, onthe 25th of March, was a thin one, but 
when held at soearly a period of the seaso, it has seldom been otherwise‘ 
and, on late occasions, the absence of many who are in the constant habit of 
paying this homage to her Majesty, might be accounted for by the many re- 
cent deaths among the nobility—the Dowager-Countess of Clarendcn, the 
venerable Earl of Lonsdale, and the young and amiable Countess of U xbridge, 
all within one short week taken from their families; but those, who had not 
such mournful case for absenting themselves, arrivedat such an early hour that 
nearly all the general company were in St. James’s-street before the State 
apartments were opened, Or these apartments we were enabled to give such a 
full and minute account some weeks back, that we shall merely observe 
that their decorations are mast admirable—worthy the galaxy of beauty privi- 
leged to assemble within their walls. Where so many were brilliantly attir- 
ed, it might seem invidious to single out any particular dress, but we cannot 
forbear mentioning that nothing could exceed the gorgeous splendour and ele- 
gance of the costume de Cour worn on this occasion by the Marchioness of 
Aylesbury. The coronet which encircled her ladyship’s brow was formed of 
diamonds and rubies of surpassing brilliancy and great value. Lady Peel’s 
dress also struck from its rich and elegant appearance; the grebe fur (a nov- 
elty in this country) with which the train was trimmed, had a beautiful effect. 
Her ladyship was looking remarkably well. The youngand lovely Countess 
of Shelburne was presented on her marriage; her dress was remarkable for 
its chaste and elegant arrangement; her ladyship’s whole appearance, one of 
surpassing beauty. 

hilst at the deginning of this notice we had to lament the absence of much 
of loveliness and distinction, in consequence of the loss of near relatives, it 
belongs to the course of compensation incident to human life, to have in the 
end (by only a verbal inversion) to congratulate the Court and the happy par- 
ties on the presentation of ten other brides, besides the fair countess whom we 
have already named. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert arrived at St. James’s from Buckingham 
Palace about two o’clock, attended by the Royal suite. 

Before the Drawing-room, her Majesty, according to her annual custom, 
received a deputation from Christ’s Hospital, in the Royal closet, who were 
ushered to the presence ofthe Queen by Sir W. Martins,Gentleman Usher in 
Waiting. he deputation consisted of Mr. Alderman Thompson, M.P., the 
oe Mr. Richard Hotham Pigeon, the treasurer, Mr. John Masterman, 
M.P., and Mr. W. T. Copeland, M.P., governors, ————— by the Rey. 
William Webster, the mathematical master, Mr. W. H. Back, the drawing- 
master, and the forty boys educated in the Royal Mathematical School, found- 
ed by King Charles Il. Her Majesty took particular interest in the drawings 
and charts of the boys, and was pleased to express her approbation of their 
execution. Her Majesty inanieel Ge ages of a number of the scholars, and 
was pleased to express the interest she felt in the prosperity of the institution. 

The Ladies in Waiting on the Queen, the Maids of Honour, andthe Wo- 
men of the Bed-chamber to her Majesty, appeared at the Drawing-Room in 
mourning. 

The Marquis of Ormonde was the Lord in Waiting; Sir Frederick Stovin, 
Groom in Waiting; Lord Charles Wellesley, Clerk Marshal; Colonel the 
Hon. Charles Grey, Equerry in Waiting; Mr. Wilson and Mr. Wortley, Pa- 
ges ot Honour in Waiting. 

The Marquess of Exeter, K.G., Groom of the Stole to Prince Albert; Mr. 
George Edward Anson, Treasurer to his Royal Highness; Captain Francis 
Seymour, Groom in Waiting; Major-General Sir Edward Bowater, Equer- 
ry in Waiting; and Captain G. C. Blake, R.N., Gentleman Usher to his 
Royal Highness, attended. 

It being a collar day, the knights of the several orders of knighthood wore 





Great Britain the right of adopting whatever policy she might deem best, in re- 
ference to the African race, within her own possessions, they on their part 








the collars of their respective orders. His Grace the Duke of Wellington 
wore three collars of knighthood—those of the most noble Order of the Garter, 
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of the Golden Fleece, in{ of the most honourable military Order of the Bath 
Viscount Combermere also wore three collars—ihose of the most honourable 
military Order of the Bath, of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order, and of the 
Tower and Sword. The Duke of Nortolk carried his baton as Earl Marshal 
of England. The Ear! of Errol also carried his baton of office: 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert, accompanied by her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent, and attended by the Ladies in Waitng, and the Lord Cham- 
berlain, the Lord Steward, and the principal Officers of the Household, havy- 
ing entered the Throne-room, the Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers aad 
their Ladies were introduced. 

The foreign diplomatic circle was attended by the French Ambassador and 
the Countess de St. Aulaire, and Baron de Talleyrand, attache to the Embas- 
sy; Aali Effendi, Ottoman Ambassador; the Belgian Minister, and Madame 
Van de Weyer; Mr. Everett, United States Minister, Mr. Rivers, Secre- 
tary of Legation,and General W. Barrow, late Charge d’Aflaires of the United 
States at Lisbon, &c. &c. Ke. 

The tullowing ladies had the honour of being presented to her Majesty :— 

Lady AnneCharteris, by Lady Rosebery. 

Lady Cecilia des Veeux, on her marriage, by the Marchioness of Sligo. 

Lady Selina Bridgemay, by the Duchess of Buccleuch. ; 

The Hon. Lady Butler, on her marriage, by Viscountess Forbes. 

Lady Mildred Hope, on occasion of her marriage, by Viscountess Berestord. 
. The Marchioness of Blandford, on her marriage, by the Duchess of Marl- 

orough. 

The Hon. Miss Fanny Fraser, by her mother, Lady Lovyat. 

Lady Throckmorton, by the Countess of Charlemont. 

Lady Catherine Raymond Barker, by her sister, Lady Charlotte Berkeley, 
Laay Elibank, by Mrs. George Byng. ‘ ; 
im :.. Honourable Helena Dillon, by her mother, Dowager Viscountess 

illon. 

Mrs. Henry Hamilton, by the Countess of Rosebery. 

The Hon. Agnes Browne, by her mother, Lady Kilmaine. 

Mrs Pemberton, by Lady Hamilton. : 

The Hon, Caroline Waldegrave, by her mother, Lady Rads‘ock. 

Mrs. Beresford, by Lady Worsley. : 

Hon Mrs. Edmund Knox, by Lady Louisa Alexander. 

LADIES’ DRESSES. 

H. R. H. tur Ducness or Kexr—Court costume, composed of a black 
crape dress with flounces, embroidered with jet ; train and body of rich black 
double reps, trimmed with crape and jet. Head dress, black feathers, and 
crape lappets. 

Deucuness or BuckincHaM AND Caanvos--Court costume, composed of lilac 
crape over glace poult de soie, and trimmed with three volants of point 
d’Alecon, fastened with boquets of carnations ; train and body ot rich black 
velvet, lined with filac glace, and trimmed with lace berthe and ruffles, fas- 
tened with diamonds. Plume of feathers and diamonds. 

Marcuioness or AyLespuRY—Train of Cramoise velvet, lined with white 
satin, and trimmed with superb silver blonde ; body and sleeves ornamenied 
with silver blonde; skirt of the same velvet, with trimming of blonde a la 
a Head-dress of ostrich feathers and diamonds, lappets of silver 

ionde. 

Countess Cuartemont—Train of black silk, covered with crape, and 
trimmed a la Maryuis; body and sleeves to correspond; skirt of black crape, 
with deep flounces, trimmed with ribbon ala Marquis. Coiffure of feathers 
and diamonds, lappets of rich lace. 

Covunress or Dunmorr—Habit de cour, composed of a black crape dress 
ornamented with four flounces of crape over a rich gros de Naples slip; 
manteau of the same materials. Head-dress, feathers and crape lapets. 

Viscountess Joceiin—Habit de cour, composed of a black crape dress, 
trimmed with flounces of the same over a rich silk slip; manteanof crape, 
lined with silk, and trimmed round with a rouche of crape. Head-dress, 
feathers and crape lappets. 

Viscountess PaLmMerstoN—Habit de cour, composed of a white crape 
dress, over arich white satin slip, trimmed with two elegant Brussels lace 
flounces, looped on each side with rosetts of violet velvet, with magnificent 
diamonds in the centre of each; manteau of violet veivet, lined with white 
gros de Naples, trimmed round with rich Brussels lace; body and sleeves 
profusely ornamented with lace and diamonds. Head-dress, ostrich plumes, 
Brussels lace lappets, and magnificent diamonds. 

Viscountess Gace—Train of rich brocaded silk, trimmed with tulle and 
ribbon ; body and sleeves a Ja Contat, with trimming of rich blonde ; a skirt 
of Irish poplin, elegantly trimmed. Head-dress, of ostrich feathers and dia- 
monds, lappets of blonde. 

Lavy Peer—Court costume, composed of a rich lilac glace satin dress, 
trimmed with a superb giapure lace flounce; train and body of rich violet 
velvet, lined with white satin, and trimmed all round with fine grebe fur, 
guipure lace, berthe, and rufiles. Plume of white feathers, guipure lace lap- 
pets, pearls, and diamonds. 

aDy Buancue Batrour—Habit de cour, composed of a rich white glace 
poult de soie dress, trimmed with three handsome Brussels lace flounces, 
looped on each side with white roses and white lilac; manteau of superb 
white watered silk, trimmed with lace and flowers to correspond. Head- 
dress, feathers, Brussels lace lappets, and diamonds. 
—_@——____ 


PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE, 


The following is the Speech of his Excellency the Lieutenant Governor at 
the prorogation of the Provincial Legislature on the 13th instant: 
‘ Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Legislative Council. 

‘Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the Assembly. 

‘ The termination of the business which has engaged you, enables me to re- 
lieve you from your further attendance. 

‘The unremitted attention which you have given to the public interests, has 
amply realized the expectations which I was encouraged to form at the open- 
ing of the Session; and I congratulate you on the accomplishment of several 
highly impoitant measures which | had recommended to your consideration, 
and which I hope will be productive of lasting benefit to the Province. 

‘Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the Assembly, 

‘I thank you for the supplies which you have granted for the public service, 
and also tor the confidence which you have reposed in the Government, by 
liberally placing at my disposal the Funds which are urgently required for 
various important objects. 

‘The encouragement which you have afforded by bounty to the Fisheries 
of the Province, wil! revive an important branch of its resources. 

‘ Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Council, 

‘Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the Assembly, 

‘It is gratifying to me to reflect that the prospects of the Province are such 
as to hold out reasonable hope of an early relief from the embarrassments 
which for the last three years ave tended so much to depress the energies of 
the people, and to retard the general improvement; and it is with the utmost 
satisfaction, in relieving you from your labours, that I recur to the spirit of 
unanimity and devotion to the public welfare, which have characterised your 
proceedings at such a period, and in the continuance of which, under Provi- 
dence, we must rely for surmounting the difficulties with which the Province 
may still have to contend.’ 


Hatirax, April 20. 

Ciose or THE Sesston.—The Legislature was prorogued at 4 o’clock yes« 
terday, by Lord Falkland, with the tollowing Speech: 

Mr. President and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council : 

Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

The public business having arrived at a stage which admits of my releas- 
ing you from further attendance on your Parliamentary duties, I gladly do so 
at a season when your various avocations render your presence in your seve- 
ral Counties essentially necessary. 

I shall take the earliest opportunity of submitting, for the consideration of 
her Majesty, the result of your deliberations on the Civil List. 

Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

I thank you for the supplies you have granted for the current year; and I 
shall take due care that the monies you have placed at the disposal of the Ex- 
ecutive are judiciously and economically expended. 

It is gratifying to me to observe on your journals a resolution expressive ot 
implicit confidence in me, and in the desire I have always entertained and 
acted upon, to do justice to all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, and 1 am 
firmly determined to continue a course of conduct by which I have secured 
the approbation you have so kindly expressed. ; 

Mr. President and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council : 

Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

In bidding you farewell for atime, I feel assured that you will employ the 
legitimate influence you possess in strengthening that attachment to the person 
and government of our Most Gracious Sovereign, which now happily per- 
vades every portion of the Province. 


Exchange ‘at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-2 @ 105 3-4. 


TENE ALBION. 


“NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 4, 1844. 











ANNEXATION OF TEXAS TO THE UNITED STATES. 
At last then, we have the long talked-of treaty of annexation between the 
United Statesand Texas; but teyond its immediate purpose, it is only res 
markable, in a general point of view, as containing no provision whatever 
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for obtaining to the cession, the assent of,—at least, the de jure sovereign of the 
ceded territory—Mexico. 

And as Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Clay, the distinguished heads of the two 
great political parties which divide the people of the United States, have both 
unequivocally declared their opinions, that the contemplated annexation, 
without such assent, would be impolitic and improper, there can be no doubt, 
the treaty will not be ratified by the Senate of the United States,—that it 1s, 
therefore, for all present purposes, worth no more than so much waste paper. 

Accompanying the treaty, as sent to the Senate, are various diplomatic pa- 
pers, having connection with the subject matter. To part of these only, is it 
our purpose at present to allude viz., the Despatch of Mr. Everett, the United 
States Minister at London, to the Secretary of State here, in relation to the 
assumed intentions of England towards Texas, and a Despatch from Mr. 
Pakenham, our Minister at Washington, to the Secretary of State, on the 
same topic, with the reply of Mr. Calhoun. The two former, it will be seen, 
fully bear out the opinion we took occasion to express a short time since, 
when a certain portion of the public press here, thought proper to call into 
question the conduct of the British government in this connexion ; it is hot, 
however, for this reason we now advert to these diplomatic papers—it Is for 
the purpose of expressing our unbounded surprise at the declaration made by 
Mr. Calhoun, in his reply to Mr. Pakenham, that the mere avowal on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Ministers “ that Great Britain desires, and is constant- 
ly exerting herself to procure the general abolition of slavery throughout the 
world,” though accompanied by the assurance “that Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment would not resort to any measure, either openly or secretly, which can 
tend to disturb the tranquillity of the slave-holding states,” that her objects in 
regard to Texas “ are purely commercial, and that she has no thought or in- 
tention of seeking to act directly or indirectly, in a political sense on the Unit- 
ed States through T'exas,”—that this mere avowal, we say, guarded and fenced 
round as it is, should be thought by Mr. Calhoun in its consequences, to en- 
danger the safety and prosperity of the Union ; does appear to us, the most 
passing wonderful and foregone conclusion it has ever been our chance, dur- 
ing a long life, to encounter, save once. We recollect that Napoleon, when 
he determined on annexing Holland to His Imperial dominions, declared that 
country was an alluvion of the Rhine, and as the Rhine ran through his em- 
pire, erg?, Holland should form a part of it ; upon which his brother, Louis, 
then King of Holland, exclaimed, peut on jamais mangquer de pretextes? Cer- 
iainly not, if such pretexts as those of Napoleon and Mr. Calhoun are to form 
a motive for action among statesmen. 

By the same rule, Mr. Calhoun might as well go to the Castle of San Juan 
de Ulloa, Mango de Clavo, or even to Patagonia. It _ is very probable thay 
Lord Aberdeen entertains the belief that a limited monarchy, a government 
ot King, Lords, and Commons, is more conducive to general prospesity 
and individual welfare, than republican institutions; and, if occasion called 
for it, might therefore express the desire that such a form of government, modi- 
tied by circumstances, should prevail throughout the world, Should he unfor- 
tunately happen todoso, by a parity of reasoning, Mr. Calhoun would at once 
feel himself justified, we suppose, in inferring that republican institutions 
were in danger, and seeking to annex all the British provinces in North Ameri- 
ca to the confederacy of the United States! 

We are the more astonished that Mr. Calhoun, of all public men in the Uni- 
ted States, should allege such a motive for action—Mr. Calhoun, whose liberal 
and profound views of internal and foreign policy have so long struck us with 
admiration--Mr. Calhoun, the zealous and eloquent advocate of the Wash- 
ington treaty, by which his country is bound to second the remonstrances of 
Great Britain against slave trading, wherever they exist; must he not have 
known then, as well as now, when Lord Aberdeen has made the declaration, 
that the English Government desired, and was constantly exerting herself, to 
procure the general abolition of slavery throughout the world? 





MILITARY AND NAVAL DISCIPLINE. 

Whereas it is expedient to make a change in Military and Naval discipline 
the Military Board will take measures that an immediate inspection of all 
Fire Arms takes place, and it will issue conformable directions to every sub- 
ordinate Board in the Provinces, 

The Military Board will despatch certain high Officers [who are named] 
into the Provinces, to exercise a proper supervision. 

Every Soldier or Sailor, although accustomed to the use of muskets and can- 
non, must still learn and practice the new exercise. 

Every year there shall be four inspections, at which the Viceroy or Pro- 
vincial Governor shall attend. ‘The months, when they shall take place, are 
the 2nd, 5th, 8th, and 11th; the days will hereafter be named by the Military 
Board. vale 

Whoever excels in firing at the target, to be reported as worthy to be re- 
warded. ; 

The pattern or model of the Cannon to be an eighteen. Let a broad open 
space be chosen, outside the Cities, for exercising,—and those officers who do 
not acquire a perfect knowledge, will go back to their former positions. 

Those who excel in firing at the mark, shall be rev arded, whereby is shown 
how proper it is diligently to learn. 

The musket and cannon practice for Sailors, will be regulated by the 
difference of the service, the officers will have a target fixed on a boat for 
the purpose. 

{t will doubtless be supposed that these regulations are made by some 
civilized nation of Europe, and our readers will be surprised when we assure 
them they are translated from the Peking Gazette, and emanate from the Chi- 
nese Government. Who will say that the Chinese are not an improving 
people ? 

Unskilled as those people proved themselves to be in all the arts of European 
warfare, and deficient in bravery as we have always supposed them—it is 
notorious that all accounts agree in stating, that towards the close of the late 
hostilities, they had wonderfully improved; and almost every officer who 
has written on the contest, aflirms that acts of bravery and personal de- 
votion were frequent and numerous, ‘The Tartar troops exhibited on several 
occasions an obstinacy in the fight, and a resolution in maintaining their 
ground, worthy of any civilized soldiers. 

No sooner had peace been concluded and the British army withdrawn, than 
immediate steps were taken to adopt European regulations, and to put the 
fleets and armies of the celestial empire on a new and improved footing ; and 
the Order we have inserted above is a partofthe plan. A shrewd people like the 
Chinese could not be long in discovering the real cause of their disasters, and 
why it was that a few “ barbarian English” could defeat their large armies 
upon their own soil. A little reflection convinced them that superior disci- 
pline and tactics were the great operating causes, Their pride and their dan- 
ger at once took the alarm, for they had the sagacity to see that if Great Bri- 
tain were to put forth a little more strength their entire country would be sub- 
jugated. A reinforcement of 16,000 men would, in fact, have enabled Sir 
Hugh Gough to conquer the whole southern portion ot the empire. 

We conclude to-day the notice of Lieut. Ouchterlony’s account of the war, 
and it will be observed that the Chinese now copy and circulate in their own 
papers, in their own language, and among their own people, all our accounts 
of their late disasters. ‘This isin itself a proof of civilization, and shows that 
such a people are not long destined to remain in their present state of seclu- 
sion and consequent imbecility. Another war will require a much larger ar- 

my, and laurels will not be so easily won as heretofore. But the picture has 
its pleasing side, for the good sense that now prompts them to discover and 
apply a remedy to their own defects, will enable them to see the advantage of 
a large and general system of communion with all nations. The Chinese 
are a manufact uring, commercial and industrious people—remarkably imi- 
tative and sensibly alive to their own interest. Their absurd system of se- 
clusion and non-intercourse has kept them in a semibarbarous condition, but 
this once broken through, and the people being permitted to avail themselves of 
their own advantages, it is impossible to say to what degree of power such a 
country with its vast population and commanding position may not by-and- 
by arrive at. 

It is perhaps not generally known that while the personal property of every 








The Atoion. 


individual who dies in the United Kingdom worth more than 50/, is subject 
to heavy taxes, real property, te it freehold or copyhold, is exempt from any 
tax whatever. It is difficult to conceive on what principle of justice this dis- 
tinction can be maintained. The property of a merchant who dies, leaving 
but a bare provision for his family, is subject to a heavy probate duty, 
while the rich landed proprietor, who dies possessed of freehold land and free- 
hold houses worth perhaps a million, pays nothing whatever. It is high time 
that an inequality so obviously impolitic and unfair should be removed, and 
we are therefore happy to see that an independent member of Parliament has 
made a motion to that effect, though whether it will be eventually successful, 
is another thing; the landed interest is so strong in both houses, that any mea- 
sure afiecting it, stands little chance of being carried unless it has the undivid- 
ed support of the Government, and ministers have hitherto preserved a guard- 
ed silence on the subject. It was this same landed interest, in fact, which 
brought about the present anomalous state of the law, for when Mr. Pitt 
introduced the existing act in 1796, he distinctly stated, that ina war for the 
protection of property, it was just and equitable that all property should bear 
the burthen. “ It was in the nature of things that landed property was the most 
permanent and it was fit it should contribute accordingly,” yet, even he, pow- 
erful es he was, was obliged to succumb to the landed interest. In itself, the 
tax upon landed property afler death, appears to be as unexceptionable as any 
tax can be; such a tax is at this day levied in France, Holland, Switzerland, 
and most parts of Germany ; it has been resorted to from the earliest times, tor 
we learn from history that a large revenue was derived from it by Augustus 
Cvesar, and in the name of the twentieth penny, “ vicesima pars hereditatis.” 

In a pecuniary point of view, the removal of this inequality on the probate 
and legacy duties, would seem to be highly desirable, as it would, it is calcu- 
lated, produce a removal of at least one million and a-half. 








Tnportant Statistics—A\hough we think the systematic defence of Sla- 
very adopted by Mr. Calhoun in his letter to Mr. Pakenham, will have an 
important influence in defeating the Annexation Bill, by arousing the whole 
Abolition party, yet we must not shut our eyes to the extraordinary and highly 
important statements made by the Hon. Secretary in regard to the efiects of 
liberty on the African. We had understood previously that the emancipated 
negro, when exposed to the perils and hardships of a life of labour, without the 
protecting influence of his master, was liable to numerous ills which did not 
attend him when in bondage; but we were not prepared for the great disparity 
now set forth—a disparity that cannot fail to awaken the most serious reflec- 
tions in every humane bosom. Negroes are in a manner children; they are 
improvident, and rarely while in prosperity prepare for future ills. Hence 
when sickness overtakes them, they are without resources, and fall rapidly into 
the worst stages of misery. It has always appeared to us that the liberated 
African requires the protecting hand of the white man as much as the slave. 
It certainly is so in the city of New York. The following are the statements 
we allude to: 

In the states that have changed the ancient relations between the races—of 
negroes, there are, deaf, dumb, blind, idiots, and insane—1 out of 96. 

In the states adhering to Slavery, 1 out of 672—that is, 7 to 1 in favour ot 
the latter, as compared with the former, 

In the states that have changed the relation—-Whites, deaf, dumb, &c., 1 
out of 561—6 to | against the few Blacks. 

In the states that have changed—the number of negroes deaf, dumb, blind, 
idiots, insane, pav pers, and in prison, are 1 out of 6. 

In the states that have not changed, 1 out of 154—or 22 to 1 against the for- 
mer, as compared with the latter. 

Taking the two extremes of North and South— 

Maine— has negroes, deaf, dumb, blind, insane, and idiots, 1 out of 12. 

Florida—1 out of 1105—or 92 to 1 in favour of Florida, as compared with 
the free Blacks of Maine. 

In Massachusetts—in Jails or Houses of Correction, 1 out of 21. 


Deaf, 
dumb, blind, idiot, insane, or in prison, 1 out of 13. 


Royal Approbation.—Her Majesty the Queen having heard that the health of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe was somewhat impaired bythe fatigues and anxieties of 
office, directed an eminent medical gentleman to proceed forthwith to Canada 
to render to his Excellency such medical aid as he might stand in need of 
and to report to her Majesty the exact state ot the Governor-General. This 
gentleman arrived in the last steame7, and is, we understand, now at Kings- 
ton. He bears the same name, and is a relative of the Attorney-General, Sir 
Frederick Pollock. 

This act of royal favour isa distinguished honour,and provesat once the high 
estimation in which Sir Charles is held at home, and notless so the kiné 
and benevolent disposition of her Majesty, for which all her illustrious tamily 
have ever been so remarkable. 


The Lenver Provinces.—We give to-day the proroguing speeches of the Gov- 
ernors of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, respectively. It will be seen that 
Lord Falkland alludes to the vote of confidence lately passed by the Nova 
Scotia Legislature in his favour with evident satisfaction. Indeed, his lord- 
ship may with justice feel satisfaction atthe result, for it was no hasty or un- 
disputed vote, but one that was carried through every opposition and in defiance 
of the most strenuous efforts of Mr. Howe and his party. The numbers on 
the division were 23 to 26, and although the numerica] majority is small, it 
is large when the talent of the opposition, and the efforts made by that party 
are considered. We hope the province will now enjoy a little repose. 

a 

In another portion of our columns will be found the advertisement of the 
Eccaleobion, a machine by which artificial incubation, iscarried on and eggs 
hatched by the agency of warm water. The machine forms to outward ap- 
pearance an oblong wooden box about five feet long three wide and four hign— 
with eight compartments opened to the sight by means of glazed doors, in 
which the eggs, one thousand in number, are deposited. At the expiration of 
twenty-one days, if the eggs, are perfect in all respects, the young chicks are 
ready for entering upon a new stage of existence. The spectacle of so many 
living beings busily engaged in liberating themselves from their imprison- 
ment, and bursting into light and life through the agency of inert matter set in 
operation by human ingenuity, presents a sight most beautiful and in- 
teresting, and the subject affords the mind food for agreeable speculation as 
well as profitable instruction in the deep mystery of nature’s laws. 


NOVEL AND AGREEABLE ENTERTAINMENT. 

The friends of Wallack, who is such an universal favourite, will be delight- 
ed, no doubt, to learn that he intends giving an entertainment, consisting of 
anecdotes, recitations, &c., at the Society Library Rooms on Monday evening 
next. The success which attended similar entertainments, given by Mr. 
Wallack in several of the southern cities, was at the time the subject of gene. 
ral remark. Of the capability of this gentleman to afford the utmost satis- 
faction in whatever he attempts, it is useless for us to speak; and we cannot 
but anticipate an agreeable evening for all who intend being present un the 
occasion. We reter to his advertisement. 


PALMO’S ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 

This House is again opened, the company being under the direction of 
Signor DeBegnis. Valtellina and his wite have seceded fiom the company, 
and Signors Sanquirico, Martini, and DeBegnis have been added. 
Seria has been discarded, and Opera Bula substituted in its place. 

The first Opera chosen fur representation was “ Il Barbiere di Seviglia,” 
by Rossini. A more exquisite work could not have been chosen; it has held, 
unassailed, its reputation through a series of years, nearly half a century, 
and will last, undoubtedly, when hundreds of the ephemeral productions of 
the same schoo] shall have perished wholly. It bears the impress of origi- 
nality—it is fhe consummation of a train of musical thought which was 
pleasing at its commencement, but when purified and invigorated, it be- 
came a reflex of the composer’s mind and soul so pertectly and complete- 
ly, that we trace the reiteration of the same thoughts, slightly modified, 
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through all his subsequent works. ‘There is no mistaking the genui e 
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comic humour—the playful mirthfulness—the passionate jealousy — the 
cunning servility and the ardent gallantry, which the music so faithfully 
portrays. It cannot be doubted that it is one of the best comic Operas. 

The instrumentation is varied and beautiful, and although it has been 
imitated a thousand times by himself and other followers of his school, 
it still has the charm of novelty and freshness, Such is the effect of per- 
fection in any style. We subjoin a programme of the cast. 

















Rosina Signora Borghese. Dr. Bartolo Sanquirico. 
Signora Albertazzi. Figaro DeBegnis. 
Almaviva Signor Perozzi. Don Basilio Martini. 


We have had occasion to speak somewhat disparagingly of the tragic 
powers of Signora Borghese ; we always felt that in Opera Seria her talents 
were misapplied. We believed that in Comic Opera her actual powers 
would be properly developed, and that that was the only stvle really suited 
to her abilities. Our opinion was correct, but not to the extent we imagined, 
for we do not find her equal to the delineation of the higher range ot the 
Comic Italian Opera. Her acting is piquantand flippant, and lacks maidenly 
grace and dignity. Her resistance of uppression is the resistance of a romp- 
ing pettish school-girl, not feeling the oppression as a wrong but as an income 
venience. Nothing deeper, nothing of greater moment than a pique or spite 
is exhibited in her representation, The great fault of Borghese is that she 
lacks reality, she has no intensity, she is never inearnest. She assumes the 
part by fits and starts, in short she is not what she seems to be. Her singing 
partakes of the same character ; this ornate music becomes in her hands a 
perfect filagree work; it is the excess of ornament, yet more embellished.— 
There is very much to be admired in her execution of the music, for she is 
a most talented lady, and were her voice more equal would have made a fine 
singer. There is also much to praise in the acting of her part according to 
her conception of the character; but she was the soubrette and not the future 
Countess Almaviva. Signora Albertazzi is quiie unfit to perform the char- 
acter allotted to the Seconda Donna; it is an absurdity to announce her as 
such, 

Sigror Perozzi was in truth the very Almaviva for his Rosina; for if she 
were not the lady of the comedy, yet further removed was he from any re- 
mote resemblance to a Count or a gentleman. There was a total absence of 
dignity, feeling, or passion—the count was a roué, but he was an educated 
gentleman, whereas Perozzi gave him the manners and the bearing of an in- 
triguing valet. Signor Perozzi is very unfortunately situated—he cannot sing 
piano, for then his voice is unmanageable ; and if he sings forte—which he 
does nearly always—it is harsh and unpleasant. We have advised him very 
often to endeavour by practice to overcome this obvious defect ; we advise 
him again, and he would do well to attend to it. 

In Signor Sanquiriro we behold a man of fine comic powers, we had in- 
deed almost said great comic powers. Well tormed, with a countenance 
marked and capable of varied expression; a voice of moderate compass, 
good quality, and well cultivated, with a manner quick, racy, and full of hu- 
mour, he cannot fail to be a very valuable addition to the present company. 
Dr. Bartolo is a very difficult character for a young man to represent perfect- 
ly ; but Signor Sanquirico got through the part admirably. His song in the 
first act was received with a perfect torrent of approbation. There was lit- 
tle or no exaggeration in his acting, which we look upon as a great merit. 
This gentleman will become a great and deserved favourite with the public. 

Signor De Begnis, with less grimace and exaggeration, would be the very 
best Figaro upon the stage. He has plenty of life, is full of fun, meddling 
with every one’s business ; here, there, and everywhere ; now making plots, 
and anon breaking them again; in short, he seemed gifted with ubiquity. 
His style of singing is masterly. But he acts as though Figaro were the only 
character in the piece, and takes greater liberties with the stage and with the 
audience than he is justified in doing. What right has he to introduce 
English into an Italian Opera? If it Was intended for wit, it was a misera- 
ble failure; in short it was an impertinence to introduce it. But despite 
these faults, there was so much that was adinirable in his personation, that 
we teel inclined to overlook the one for the sake of the other. 

Signor Martini made his first appearance, we believe, in the Opera now 
under notice. He hasa good voice, a tolerable style, an unembarrassed man- 
ner, and a seeming aptitude for acting. We consider, for one who has to 
work his way up, that his first appearance was highly creditable to him. Let 
him be careful to improve the time and opportunity, and let his motto be ‘ One 
ward, aye, onward.” 

We never heard chorusses more disagreeably sung—each man bawled at 
the top of his power, producing a noise rfectly inconceivable. The band, 


too, does not work as well as usual—and,much delicacy is necessary to give 
anything like effect to this charming music. 


By the bye, we advise Signora Borghese and Signor Perozzi to study the 


finale to the first act more attentively ; they were both incorrect on each rep- 
resentation. 


THE DRAMA. 

The powerful attraction of the opening of Palmo’s with an Opera Bufla, 
and the engagements of a New York public, in the annual migration that takes 
place on the 1st of May, have operated somewhat on the houses at the Park 
during the week. ‘The Seguins have played to fair but not crowded audiences, 
who express their sense of these distinguished artists by nightly calling them 
out to receive a tribute of admiration. The Postillion of Lonjumeau was re- 
peated on Monday. Fra Diavolo was revived on Wednesday, Mr. Shrival 
assuming the hero. This gentleman does not possess that volume of organ 
necessary to constitute a great tenor, but what he lacks in power, he amply 
makes up in tasteand finish of execution—in the charming serenade of “ Young 
Agnes,” he was peculiarly happy, and elicited a rapturous encore. We wish 
he were a better actor—but English tenors are proverbially bad actors, and we 
suppose that itis too much to expect good singing and good acting combined. 
Seguin’s Giacomo is well known—a rich piece of Buffo acting—most artisti- 
cally played and sung. 

Mrs. Seguin’s Zerlina is one of her best efforts. We must not omit doing 
justice to the very able manner in which Mr. Andrews is supporting the Se- 
guins,—his Marquis in the Postillion, and Lord Alleash in Fra Diavolo, were 
really excellent. 

Anne Boleyn has been postponed to next week, to enable the manager to 
produce it with proper effect, when it will be presented with every accompani- 
ment necessary to insure complete success. We see that Cinderella is also 
announced with a powerful cast. This old favourite wiil be welcomed by the 
public. 

Bowery Tueatre.—The great and varied attractions continually presented 
at this house, insure a continuance of the success which has so uniformly 
crowned the manager’s efforts during the present season. To a very large por- 
tion of play-goers, the Bowery presents entertainments such as cannot be 
obtained in such perfection at any other establishment. A list of stock 
melo-dramas and gorgeous spectacles have become, as it were, identified with 
the Bowery, and Hamblin very judiciously augments the number almost 
weekly ; giving to the performances a novelty that keeps up the tide of pop- 
ularity that has so long set in favour of his theatre. Since our last notice of 
the performances at this house, the very excellent melo-dramas of the Surgeon 
of Paris and the Carpenter of Rouen have been revived, with all the splen- 
dour and effect the capabilities of this theatre so‘ admirably present. Mr. 
J. R. Scott as the Surgeon and Pierre Marteau, has added to the laurels he 
has already won, as the ablest representative of this species of acting now in 
thecountry. It is a happy mixture of the effective melo-dramatic style, sub- 
dued by the elevated character of legitimate tragedy. Great credit is due to 
the present stage-manager, Mr. De Bar, who in his dual character of actor 
and manager, is an efficient and able artist. 

Otymprc TueaTre.—The season is drawing to a close at this Temple of 
Momus. The old favourites here have been reaping the annual reward of 
their services, which in many instances have been literal bumpers. Mitchell 
is closing his campaign with the production of several sparkling little farces, 
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week, which bid fair to remain among the manager’s attractive stock list. 
The first is an agreeable and interesting trifle under the piquant title of the 
* Young Scamp,” in which Miss Clark plays the hero—a kind of a double to 
Little Pickle—with a dash of the high sentimental, drawn out by an injury 
inflicted on her sister; which, although effective in the acting, is not exactly 
in keeping with the character of the part. Miss Clark played the character 
admirably—light, gay, and frolicksome as the reckless schoolboy—touching 
and manly as the defender of her sister’s honour. It is really a fine specimen 
of natural acting for one so young and inexperienced on the stage. Holland 
has a trifling part, which he makes the most cf; but the interest is centered 
in “ The Young Scamp,” and its able representative, Miss Clark. 

A continuation of the adventures of Antony and Cleopatra has also been 
produced with complete success. This eccentric pair are presented as “ Mar- 
ried and Settled,’—which is the title of the piece—and Mr. Wolcott and Mrs. 
Timm are again the personators of the humorous peir. Mr. Antony retains, 
in his conjugal state, his gallant propensities, which are not particularly 
relished by his now more prudent spouse, who has become a bit of a virago. 
The scene is occupied by their amusing matrimonial squabbles, and the at- 
tempts of Cleopatra to reform her rakish lord—which she happily etiects— 
and the piece concludes with a perfect reconciliation of the parties. Walcott 
is inimitably rich as the hero,—and Mrs. Timm is not a whit behind him in 
her personation of the jealous wife. 

We trast that the patrons of the Olympic will not overlook the claims of 
Mr. Marks, the popular leader of this establishment, who presents himself for 
a Benefit in a few days. Marks has been ever at command for the various 
concerts during the season—his brother artists intend to acknowledge his ser- 
vices by volunteering their aid to present a concert on the stage, that will be 
recherche in the extreme. Marks deserves this for his talents an d his inde 
fatigable exertions in his profession. 

Nis.o’s.—The public are likely to have the entertainments at this popular 
resort conducted, during the coming season, in a style every way worthy of 
the extensive patronage so long bestowed upon this fascinating establishment. 
Niblo has engaged Mitchell as his conductor; and it would be superfluous to 
Add that Mitchell’s name is a sufficient guarantee for excellence in whatever 
he undertakes. We understand that among the engagements already effected 
Miss Maywood has been secured; this lady will prove a valuable acquisition. 
She isa highly accomplished and lady-like aciress, precisely suited for the 
meridian of Niblo’s. ‘The Pets of the Olympic—Misses Taylor and Clark— 
are also to form a part of the corps dramatique, and Marks is to be the leader. 
If the other arrangements are equally judicious we predict fur Mr. Niblo a 
most prosperous season. — 

Mr. Macreapy.—We understand that this distinguished Tragedian will 
yeturn to the Park about the 15th of next month, having completed one of the 
most successful professional tours that has been made since the palmy days 
of the elder Kean. He has been received everywhere with the most marked 
honours, both professionally and personally. At New Orleans the honour of 
a public dinner was awarded to him, at which the Mayor presided. Mr. Ma- 
cready will carry back to England the warmest wishes of every lover of the 
drama in this country. — 

New Works.—Amongst the publications that have lately appeared, none are 
more richly deserving of the favourable consideration of the public than Har- 
per’s Illuminated and Pictorial Bible. The enteiprising publishers seem to 
have determined that this work shall be creditable in the highest degree to 
this establishment, which has long maintained a truly enviable reputation. 
The Illuminated Bible will be complete in about fifty numbers, ani will be 
embellished with sixteen hundred pictorial engravings, exclusive of an initial 
letter to each chapter. It will be printed tromthe standard copy of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, and contain marginal references, the Apocryphal, a con- 
cordance, chronological table, list of proper names, general index, table of 
weights, measures, &c. The wood engravings which embellish the work are 
of a superior character, and the subjects are delineated with a neatness and 
precision rarely met with in this description of engraving. Those represent- 
jg Moses before Pharaoh, The sen plagues of Egypt, and Jacob and his family 

ourneying into Egypt, are particularly worthy of mention. Published in sin- 
gle numbers, 25 cents each number. 

No.5 of Shakspeare’s Plays, edited by Gulian C, Verplanck. This publication 
continues, if possible, to improve in character at every succeeding number. 
The notes and explanations which are attached to each play add very material- 
ly to the value of this edition of Shakspeare ; the mechanical execution is re- 
markably good, and the illustrations well got up. This number contains a 
ull size engraving of Hamlet and Ophelia, besides eight or ten other engrav- 
ings, which, with the editorial remarks, make this the most valuable number 
yet issued. H.W. Hewitt, No. 236 Broadway. 

A New Spirit of the Age. Edited by R. H. Horne, author of Orion, Gregory 
Sixth, &c., complete in one volume, This is a spirited critique on the powers 
and writings of the most prominent English authors of the day. The author 
evinces much tact and discriminating ability in bandling the subject. The 
idea is taken from Hazlitt’s “Spirit of the Age,’ which appeared abou; 
twenty years ago; since when a new set of men, several of them animated by 
anew spirit, have obtained eminent positions in the public mind. Harper & 
Brothers. ‘ 

Cabinet Series of Novets—Lea and Blanchard have published “ Destiny, or 
The Chief’s Daughter,” by the author of ‘ Marriage,” and ‘‘ The Inheritance,” 
as one of the volumes comprised in their Cabinet series. The scene is laid 
in the Highlands of Scotland, and is replete with interest and stirring incident. 
Price 40 cents. 

Audubon’s Birds of America.—-No. 98 of this national and interesting work 
is published. As usual we give the contents, which are, Sprague’s Missouri 
Lark, male—Smith’s Lark—Bunting, adult, male—Le Conti’s Sharp-tailed 
Bunting, ma!le—Missouri Meadow Lark—Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, male 

New Music by Ativill—A new song called the “Pastor’s Daughter,” has 
just been published by Mr. Atwill of 201 Broadway. The words were writ- 
ten by Gen. G. P. Morris, and Mr. Loder has arranged the music from the 
well-known air of “Old Dan Tucker.” Also a beautiful song, entitled 
“ Cheerily o’er the Mountain;” a refrain that might well cheer and inspiri! 
the wandering settler as he plods his way to his new home in the western 
wilds. The words are by Gen. G. P. Morris, and the music is arranged by 
Mr. Loder from the old air, “ Going ober de Mountain.” Also anew edition 
ot “Oh! Boatman, Haste!” This song is well-known, ana deservedly so, 

for it is indeed a beautiful composition and now got up in most admirable 
style ; the words are by the same author mentioned above, and the music from 
‘‘ Dance, Boatman, Dance,” arranged by Loder. There is also a song called 
“ Over There,” a doleful ballad of the Olden Time; arranged for the piano 
forte, by Charles Gossin. 
REPRINT OF CHAMBER’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

On Monday, April 29th, was published at the Albion Oflice, No. 3 Barclay- 
street, Nos. 9 and 10 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

Contents or No. IX.—What Does it all Come To?—A Word on Water 
- Summer Loiterings in Franee—Guapo—Mrs. Grant’s Letters—Supersti- 
tions respecting Animals—An Invalid’s Adventure at the Siege of Manheim 
—Ludicrous Politeness—Jenny’s First Love Letter, &e. 

Contents or No. X.—Lite in Shetland—Sanitary Condition of the Popu- 
jation—Mrs. Topper’s Last Christening—Popular French Songs—Inns of 
Past and Present Days—Animal Poisons—Tears—Difficulty and Persever- 
ance—Anecdotes of Dr. Lettsom—Anti-Crow League—Just Discrimination 
—Interesting Chemical Discovery—Morals of the Restoration—and Effect of 
Habit. 

The reprint of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal is published every Monday 
morning from the office No. 3 Barclay-street ; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $1 50 per annum; monthly numbers [in tinted and printed covers] 

12 1-2 cents; single copies, 3 cts. Back numbers can be obtained from the 
commencement of the volume, 








Che Albion. 
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PARK THEATRE. 


Monday—Last night but two of the Operatic Engagement—for the first time 
in New York, the Opera of Anne Boleyn, by Donizetti, in which Mr. and 
Mrs, Seguin and Mr. Shrival will appear. 

Tuesday—Mrs. Seguin’s Benefit. — 

Wednesday—Last night but one of the Operatic Company—Anne Boleyn, 
and other entertainments. 

Thursday—Mr. Shrival’s Benefit. 

Friday—Last night of the Operatic Company—a favourite Opera, and 
other entertainments. — , 

Saturday—Mr. Seguin’s Benefit, and last appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Se- 
guin, and Mr. Shrival. 

PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE. _ 
CHAMBERS STREET. 
Admission One Dollar to all parts of the House. Doors open at 7, Performance to 
commence at half-past 7. 
Director of the Serious Opera................- asad SIG. VALTELLINA 
WOOtae OF POG BOTs nis oss cs ctccssceeccencsceceseeecces - SIG. DE BEGNIS 
“Monday Evening, May 6th, 1844. Positively the last night of Rossini’s Celebrated 
and Brilliant Italian Opera Buffa, 
IL BARSIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
DOGG 6s soc xcncdcscssnasseesags Kone<eas dveaneea Signorina FE. BORGITESE 
iin s686%e chats edbaaks b6GUnabes snaeddenussnecue Signor DE BEGNIS 

F, Palmo being anxious to please his Patrons and the Public, begs leave to announce 
that he has succeeded in engaging SIGNOR VALTELLINA, to present them with a 
more complete Company, and that he will have the honour of appeaiing before them 
on Wednesday, in the Opera of LUCIA DE LAMMERMOOR, 

In preparation tor the first time in America, as Originally performed, Bellini’s Grand 

Opera o 
Ir LA SONNAMPULA, also ELISIRE D’AMORE! !oy 


MR. WALLACK a ? 
Hs the honour of announcing to the Public of New York, that at the suggestion of 
auumber ot his friends,he will give ax Entertainment in form ofa 
LECTURE AND DRAMATIC OLIO, 


in Two Parts. on Monday Evening, May 6th, at the Library Hall, Broadwey, corner of 
Leonard-street, to commence at half-past 7 o’clock. 
PART I. 














1—INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS—Reading from ‘ Venice Preserved,’ characters 
Jaffier and Pierre —{ Otway. 

2—READING AND RECITATIONS from‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ characters, Romeo, 
Benvolio and Mercutio—Queen Mab.—[Shakspeare. 

3—ANECDOTE ot the iate celebrated Edmund Kean and the great vocalist, Braham 
—<ifferent modes of conceiving and displaying energy and force. 

4—RECITATION—Hamlet’s Soliloquy on Death: and a short Lecture upon points 
in the same scene, with Ophelia —| Shakspeare. 

5 - RECITATION—Jaques, ‘ As You Like It,’ The Seven Ages.—[Shakspeare. 
6—EVIDENCES of the Easy Transition from the Sublime to the Ridiculous. Song— 
Condy Megan of es a ps a Parody on the Seven Ages.—{Coleman. 

7—IRISH STORY—Miraculous Aquatic Trip of* Pat Dillon,’ 
PART I}. 

1, LECTURE upon points in the character of ‘ Macbeth ’"—with incidental Recita- 
tions—Shakspeare 

2. ANECDOTE of * Monsieur Artiguenave,’ a French actor ; his love of Shakspeare, 
and novel style of criticism. 

3. VERY GENERAL DESIRE TO ACT— The Theatres ’—the Refuge for the Desti- 
tute-—-Supposed easy Profession—Theatrical Washerwomen! Song. Miss 
Wabble.—G. Coleman. 

4. ANECDOTE of Sheridan Knowles, author of Virginius, &e.—Absence of Mind— 
Want of the Faculty of Remembering Names and Places. 

5. ANECDOTES of the late celebrated C. Mathews—First arrival in America—Yel- 
low Fever—Second Visit—Everything done in Twenty Minutes, &c. &c. 

6. RECITATION—The Shipwreck ; or, Two Ways of Telling one Story.—G. Cole- 


man. 
TICKETS HALF A DOLLAR, 
To be had atthe A stor House, and al! usual places. 
CHARLES EDWARDS, 
COUNSELLOR, ATTORNEY, NOTARY, &c., 
Has removed to No. 51 Wall-street, New York. 


may 4 


abmay42t 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance ia 
Warren Street. 

Confines lus Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


JNO. W. 8. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
nov 11-3m has removed to 399 Fourth street, Albion Place. 
NEW YORK CRICKET CLUB. 
1FV\IIE Members are notified that regular mectings for practice will be held on the 
Club Grounds, Hoboken, on every Monday and Saturday afternoons during the 
Season. The Rooms of the Club are at ** MacCurty’s,” Elysian Fields House. 
Saturday, May 4th, 1844. TILO. PICTON MILNER, Sec'y. abocqn3tmy4 
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LADY of the Episcopal church, who can give the first references in this city as 

A to capability &c., wishes to obtain a situation as Governess in a private family. 

One in which thereare no very young children to be taught would be preierred. For 
further particulars address, post paid, to J. S., care of Mrs. OXill, No 8 Clinton Place. 
Saturday, May 4th, 1844. abmay4 








JUST PUBLISIIED. 

MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MONUMENT, now 

being erected at Edinburgh, commenced by G. M. KEMP, Architect, in the spring 

of 1842, and to be finished in 1545, height 185 feet. The design is the most beautful 

specimen of printed Gothic architecture of modern times. Sold by A. L. DICK, 66 
Fulton-street, at the very low price of $2 00. 


GREAT ATTRACTION. 

IfE Eccaleobion, or !Egg-Iatching machine, is now in successful operation at 285 
Broadway, opposite the Washingtgp Hotel, and the public have an opportunity of 
witnessing one of the most curious call aterenting phenomena in nature. Fresh and 
perfect eggs of any description from those of the smallest songster to those of the larg- 
est of the feathered tribe,can be hatched through the agency ot heat,generated by warin 
water, which in this machine is made to supersede the necessary incubatory process 
of the parent bird. Physicians, medical students, and gentlemen of science will find 
this subject fraught with uncommon interest. Parents and Guardians of youth desi- 
ros that their charge should behold this secret-working of an Almighty Hand, will 
have an allowance made according to the numbers admitted. Price of admission 

twenty-five cents. ap24oc&ab 








WO or three Gentlemen, may meet with pleasant rooms, and Breakfast and Tea in 
a private family, residing in Spring-street, two doors from Broadway, 
Apply at this office. ap20 








FOR SALE.—THE LONG POINT DISTILLERY, VILLA, FARM 
HOUSES, &c. 

he whole forming a most valuable estate, in every way worthy the attention of capi- 

talists. The Farmis described in the titles as being bounded in front by the River 
St. Lawrence, 4 1-2 arpents in width by 50 arpents nidepth, equal 225 arpents, less or 
more ; but avcording to a plan of the property, it contains 217 48 arpents, equa] 186-7) 
English acres. Its distance from the centre of the city of Montreal is 3 1 2 miles on the 
road leading to Quebec, The soil from the St. Lawrence backwards to the distance of 
25 arpents, is one of a rich friable Clay, upon a substratum of line stone, upon a 
gradual slope nsing to about 25 feet, well fitted for the growth of wheat and other grain, 
Thence further back gently rising, the soil is of a deep rich loam gradually approach- 
ing to a sandy loatn and fit for any description of crop—rising still higher are 66 arpents 
of wood pasture land, well adapted for a sheep or cow pasturage ; every pait of the 
farm having an abundant supply of water during the driest summer, thus possessing a 
decided advantage over farms in general. 

Part of the front of the Farm is occupied by the Distillery Buildings lately m the oc- 
cupancy of the Messrs. Hundyside, embracing an area &f 3 79 arpents, on which there is 
a cattie-feeding stable with fodder loft above, capable of feeding 152 head of cattle 
being 277 feet long, by 33 feet wide, the cattle standing head to head, with a centra 
feeding passage of 13 feet and passage behind to cleanthem. This cattle feedin] 
establishment may be considered moie an appendage of the distillery than the farmeg 
but is the source from which to draw an abundant supply of manure. There 1s also a, 
farm dwelling house of wood on this pert of the front anda large barn also of wood 
for the storing of grain crops—part of this barn might be converted into stabling 

On another partof the front there is a handsome stone Cottage or Villa, 50 feet in 
front by 60 feetin depth with ou uses, within an enclosure of 5 92 arpeots. tastefn]- 
ly laid out in garden and shrubbery. This cottage or villa, as also the distillery, may 
be separated from the farm without disadvantage ; on the contrary the separation 
might be advantageous, both tothe seller and purchaser. It has been valued by com- 
petent judges at 4075L. as an actual purchase, and at an annual rent of 2101 inde- 
pendent of the distillery. Butif the distillery were in operation, It would be worth 
250L of annual rent. 

The distilery buildings were erected in stone within the pasttwelve years, and coy- 
ered with shingles. The machinery and utensils, with the exception of one cooler, are 
in excellent order, and thewhole may be set to woi k at a small expense. The works are 
constructed upon the best principle with regard to economy of labour and fuel. and are 
capable of manufacturing 550 a 600 bushels of grain daily. According to'a valuation 
by competent judges, the buildings, machinery and the utensils were vaiued in 184] at 
7604L, ¢s. 3d. cy. ‘ SP 

Offers for the above property, or parts thereof, are respectfully invited till July next 
when should no eligible private offer have been received in the meantime, the whole 
will be sold by public sale. 

Apply (postage of letters prepaid) forfurther information to 

JOHN GLASS, St. Alexis street. 

Montreal, 24th February, 1844. mhy 

TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Steamship GREAT 

BRITAIN, of 3,500 tons, and 1,000 horses power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Com- 

nder, will sail for 1844 as follows .— 

ce FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Thursday, June 20th Saturday, May 25th 
Phursday, August 8th Saturday, July 13th 
Thursday, September 26th Saturday, August 31st 
Thursday, November 14th ; Saturday, Uctober 19th 
For freight or passage, or any other information, aprly to 





RICHARD IRVIN, 95 Front-street. may4 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets » tween New York 4 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on tne Ist, 7th, 13th 
every inonth ; the ships to succeed each other in the fol 


ndLiverpoo 
» 19th and 
lowing order, viz:— othe, 











Ships. Captains. |Daysof Sailing from New aysof Sailingfrom { 

: ork. Liverpool 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. TlAug. oo 
Virginian, llen, 13, 13) 8 TT _ * a 
Montezuma, |A.B. Lowber,| “19, * 19, * Jol ef gi ’a* a? MAY : 
Roscius, J. Collins, 96, “ $5, ‘* QB) % 3g. ce ag ig B 
Europe, A.C.Marshall,/Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “« 19, « 19. “ 3 
Independence, |Nye, aie ens a: ee ee er 25 
Shetlie ld, F. P Allen, “ 13, “ 43, <* 13Oct. 1, Feb. 1) June } 
New York, Cropper, s * h * ae Le eon 8 
Siddons, Cobb, “25, * 98, 8 Oh see get lw 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1,Jan. 1, May 1) ** 19, « 19 « 19 
Sseeerven ee “ a? “6 , * 7} ** 95, & 25° “ 95 
. Whitney, ompson, “13 ss 13 ** 13,Nov. 1, Mar 
Columbus. Cole, « 19; sa 19; ce gl se 7, % a), duly J 
Sheridan, Depeyster, se 25, “cc 25, ¢  g5) te 13, “ 13° “93 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. J, Feb. 1, June I} ** 19, 19) « 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, C7, « © weet Ge a 
United States, |Britton, 73, * 138, “ I13Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. ] 
England, B.L. Waite, | “19, “ 19, % 39 8 7, gg 
Garrick, Skiddy, “95, * $5, “ So 33,% sg) ce 98 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March 1,July 1) * 19, 19, « 93 


#*#These ships are all of the first class, and — commanded, with elegant accommo. 
dations forpassengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fed at 
$.00, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpoolto New York at 25 guineas, includ. 
ng wines, stores, and bedding. ; ’ 
Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responszble for any letterg 
parcels,or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor 
Agentsforships Oxford, N rth America Europe, Columbus, South America, Englard 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y, 
BARING, BROTMERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitna , irgiman, Sheffield,anc Ynited States, 
ROBERT KERMI)T,N.Y. 
: ; T.& 1.SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South-st., N.Y. 
; _ WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan. and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. RROWN., «& Co. Liverpoc}, 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE Great Western Steamship Company’s Ships, GREAT BRITAIN, of 3,500tons 
and 1.000 horse power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Commander, and GREAT 
WESTERN, 1,700 tons and 450 horse power, (with new boiiers), B. R. Mathews, Esq 
(late first oflicer), Commander, are intended to sail for 1844, as follows : ¥ 
FROM NEW YORK, FROM LIVERPOOL, 














Great Western...-Thursday, 23d May ireat Western...... Saturday, 27th April 
Great Britain...... Thursday, 20th June Great Britain....... Saturday, 25th May 
Great Western..... Thursday, 1th July Great Western...... Saturday, 15th June 
Great Britoin....... Thursday, 8th August | Great Britain........Saturday, 13th July 
Great Western..... Thursday, 29h August | Great Western... Saturday, 3d August 
Great Britain....... Thursday, 26:h Sepi’r | Great Britain........ Saturday, 31st Augus 
Great Western....Thursday, 17th October | Great Western......Saiurday, 2Ist Se i'r 
Great Britain...... Thursday, 14th Nov’r Great Britain....... Saturday, 19th Octob’y 
Great Western..... Thursday, 5th Dec’r Great Westein...... Saturday, 9th Nov'r 


For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 

_ feb 1Ott Ses RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 10TH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 

Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th. ay d 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 5 

Ships. | Masters. Days of Sailing from New 
y 





Days of Sailing from 
= ork. London. 
|W -H Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)Feb.17, June 17,Qc, 19 
eo ah, © 1, * 10) oe Pe. eee 
'T. Britton, “ 90, * 20, ‘ 20|/March7, July 7, Nov 
J.M.Chadwick/Feb. 3, June 1, Oct. 1 ** 47, «& 7 — BA 
Quebec, \F.H Hebard,| “ 10, * 10, 10) 6 97, or? kc a7 
Wellington, D.Chadwiek, “ 2, * %, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. ¥ 
Victoria, (uew) \|E.E. Morgan, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1) ** 17, * a7) 
Switzerland, S. Chadwick, | “ 10, *° 10, ‘© 10) 4 97, 
Hendrick 'udson G. Moore, “op, “ ‘¢ 20.May 7, 
Ontario, |W. K. Bradish,'April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) ** 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | “ 3, © 36, 66 f 27 
Westminster, Atwood, “ oo OR, *¢ Q0iJune 7, € %. 7, Feb ¢ 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are -ommanaed by 
able and experienced navigators. Greatcare will betaken that the Beds Wines 
Stores, &c., are of the best description. . ' 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, Without 
wines and Liquors. Neither the captain hor owners of these packets willb 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills ¢ 
are signedtherefor. Apply to : 


St. James, 
Montreal, 
Gladiator, 
Mediator, 


“ 97," ay 
Sept. 7, Jan.¥ 
oop oS ee 


10} 97) 6 on? us 


€ respon- 


»f Lad 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street. or _— 


SRINNELIL,MINTURN & Co..78South st 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sailfrom New York on the Sth, 16th, and 24th, and f, r 
the Ist, Sth, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz.: en re a ae 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-}Daysof Sailing from Havre 
| York. 

Argo, €.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. §|Apri] 24, Aug. 24, Dec. %@ 

Francoisler, Ainsworth, “16, 6 1€, = ** 16IMay = 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 2 

Burgundy, D. Lines, “os 8, “© ©, se Qa] 6 8. « 8, « 

Emerald, |Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. §] “* 24, “ 94 “ 94 

Rhone, \J. A. Wotton, a6 


16, ‘ 16, ‘36\June 1) Oct. 1 Feb 

Villede Lyon, |. Stoddard, - ." 1 “oe * &*«* gg « g 

Albany, | Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. 8] ‘* 24, «© 94 « 9 

Siivie DeGrasse, L Weiderhold —- Bw, * ‘© 16iJuly 1, Nov. 1, March 
6¢ 8, « 8 “s 








Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, - ee s¢ 24 a 

Duch d’Orleans,/A. Richardson,JJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8{ ** 24, * 94, «« gy 
Sully, |WCThompson| ‘** 16, ‘ 16, ‘* I6/Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April ] 
lowa, (\W. W. Pell. “ 7. *? Sh, “tee ~~ &  @ 


These vesselsare all of the first classand ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers,comprisiug aiithat may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

€. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK. Jr., 46 South-st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. — Second Line.) 

Tr Shipsofthis Line will hereafter leave New York on thelst,and Havre on the 
i6th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica,F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new J B. Pell,master,l6th March July,and Nov 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J.Funk,master, 16th Apri},Aug.,and Dee, 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May, Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodationsoftheseshipsare notsurpassed ,combiningallthat may bere, 
quired forcomfort. Theprice ofcabin passage is $100. Passengers wil] be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goodsintended fo 
these vessels willbe forwarded by thesubscribers,freefrom any otherthantheexpen- 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York 
RONNAFPE& Co., Agents, Havre. 
THE NEW LIN« NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Tc Sail from New York on the 2Jth, and from Liverpool on the 6th of every Month 
Ships. | Captains. |tons|Days of sailing fm.N.Y. Days from Liverpool. 

New Ship Queen Of woodhouse|1200|May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21 July 6, Nov. 6, M: 
the West es ( ay 21, Sept. 21, Jan, 2 y 6, Nov. 6, March 6 
Ship Rochester Britton | $50\Jun. 21, Oct. 21, Feb. 2i,Aug.6, Dec. 6, April 6 
N.S. Hottinguer |Bursley 1is¢aug 21, Nov. 21, Mch 21\Sep. 6, Jan. 6, May 6 











N. S. Liverpool |Eldridge 1150 Aug. 21, Dec. 21, Apr. 21|Oct. 6, Feb. 6, June 6 

These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
cespatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be ——— for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 


For freight or passage apply to 
_—s " WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 


87 South-street, N. ¥.,—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpool. 


REMITTANCE OF MONEY BY SETTLERS AND OTHERS 
TO THEIR FRIENDS IN CANADA 
HE CANADA COMPANY, with a view to afford every facility for promoting settle- 
ment in Canada, will remit any sum of Money. no matter how small the amount 
may be, to any part of England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, or Europe. 

The Commissioners will, at the option of the Settlers, or other parties, either grant 
Bills of Exchange upon the Company in London, payable at Three Days Sight, which 
are readily cashed in any part of the United Kingdom ; or, the Commissioners will 
place the monies in the hands of the Individuals for whom they are intended 

During the last pontine Company sent to the United Kingdom and Germany, 
three hundred and twenty-nine Remittances, the sum of £2,990 13s. 4d., averag 
about £9 each remittance. 

£1438 37 in 185 Remi'tances to Ireland. 


Apr.22 —l yr 





L1075 122in 8&5 du to England and Wales. 
£ 441 145in 58 do to Scoland. 
£ 35 32mm 1 do 


to Germany. 


£2990 13 4 in 329 Remittances. 

Canada Company's Office, Fre derick- street. 
feb 17 aoq 

REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W. LES.—Persors 

wishing to forward money to their friends, can obtain the same, eil er by persona 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums o! 
£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, ‘. 

o any amount, payable at sight, without discount, by Bankers 1n LONDON and LI- 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincia] and National Banks of IRELAND, and at 
any town in England, Scotland, and Wales. . t 

Phisis a desirable and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Great 
Britain or reland, as it precludes loss by mail. : 
Printed lists of the various towns on which drafts are given, can be suppli 
Mar. ll-a & oc tf. S. J. SYLVESTER, 22 W all-st..and 130Broadway,. 


eee —SSS——= 


Toronto, 10th February, 1844. 











PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D.—PROPRIETOR. 
EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
At the Office of the Albion, No. 3 Barclay-street, New York, and forwarded by we 





mails of that day to the different parts of this Continent. 
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